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[‘‘ SWEETHEART,” SAID ALAN, LOOKING INTO DINA'S BYES, “‘ YOU ARE THE ONLY WOMAN I EVER LOVED !’’] 


THAT HORBID MR. LOMAX. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir must be a remarkably brave man who 
ventures to marry & woman of better birth 
and ancestry than himeelf, unless, indeed, her 
family are so desperately poor, and he is s0 
rich that the matter becomes a fair exchange. 
Bat James Barton was not rich when he wooed 
and won pretty graceful Mona Trafford, the 
only daughter of Lord Trafford of Dene; 
he was jast a plain farmer who, in his own 
neighbourhood, did not visit with ‘the 
*‘gounty,”” but occupied rather an anomalous 
position, his fellow farmera thinking him 
“faddy" and above hie baeiness, while the 
gentry did not class him among themselves. 

He was young, and taking a rare holiday, 
when he met Mona Trafford, who was travel- 
ling with her aunt, Mrs. Grey, an impetuous 





warm-hearted woman, with just a dash of 
Bohemianism about her. 

She had no oshildren of her own, she was 
devoted to Mona; and as her brother, 
Lord Trafford, possessed two sons to be 
provided for, she thought her pretty niece 
might please herself, so she aided and 
abetted the lovers; and when Lady Traf.- 
ford wrote a peremptory letter command- 
ing her daughter to return home at once, 
and refasing to hear of Mr. Barton’s preten- 
sions, Aunt Lucy betrayed the date of the 
journey to Jim, with the result that the day 
before her parents expected her Mona was 
missing, and, instead of their pretty daughter, 
they received a loving note imploring forgive- 
ness, and signed ‘‘ Mona Barton.” 

Forgiveness was never granted. 

Perhaps, lefs to himself, Lord Trafford 
might have been reasonable; but his wife and 
his eldest son kept him up to the mark of 
dignity and assured him it was unworthy of 
his name to pardon such an offence. 

Gentle Aunt Lucy, who had helped to bring 
about the mischief, would have done her 
utmost for the delinquents, bat only six 





months after Mona's wedding she passed 
away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barton went home to the 
Uplands Farm, and began their married life. 
It must have been a terrible change for Mona ; 
but she uttered no complaint. Maid, gaieties, 
balls, and luxuries were -hings of the past. 

Jim kept on hie old housekeeper that his 
wife should not have to soil her pretty fingers 
with domestic cares, and in his rare leisure 
he was always ready to drive Mona out in the 
old basket-carriage. He never went to market 
without bringing her home a new book or 
magazine, and, as she uttered no complaint 
and always greeted him with a emile, he per- 
suaded himself that she was happy and con- 
tented with her lot, 

And she was happy in so much that she 
would not have exchanged his love for all 
that the world could have offered her. She 
was contented in so far that she never han- 
kered after the pleasures and grandeur che had 
renounced; but, poor girl, she had a tender 
loving heart, a gentle sensitive nature, 


She pined for her father’s forgiveness, and 
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the society of the:twin brother who had been 
her second self. . 

Gerald wae far away with hia ship during 
her brief engagement; but. when aie young 
lieutenant returned on leave hia sister believed 
he would come to her, and sent him a warm 
invitation begging him to spend a few days 
with them at the farm. That letter wag 
returned to her, torn in half down the middle, 
without a word, and, poor child, she never 
held up her head again; not even the little 
daughter, who came to her with the prim. 
rosea, could restore Mona to health and bope. 

She died with her husband's hand in hers, 
with her last breath begging him to love the 
ohild. 

As her relations had disowned her in life 
Jim Trafford did not give them the chance of 
following her to the grave. 

He bnried his dead in the village church. 


vard, before he sens Lord Trafford a formal. 


notice of his loss, to which the peer never 
replied; and then it seemed to the young 
farmer that hia connection with the Trafforde 
of Dene was ended. 

He believed himeelf brokenhearted. He told 
oid Martha—who had once been hia nurse as 
she was now bis daughter's—he should never 
hold up his bead again. 

The old housekeeper did not contradict bim, 
hat privately she told herself that to be faith- 
fol to the dead waa not in man's nature, and 
»t geven-and-twenty a man’s life was not over, 
scongh he might have loved and Jost, 
thirty yeare. She had come.to the farm with 
Jim's mother, 

She waa attached to him; but she had loved 
hia gentle wife with an intense devotion, 
which she now. transferred to the child, 
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the ‘strange change that had come)so the 
master.” 

* Well Martha,” oried Mrs. Lily, pleasantly, 
when the neat patlonr maid hed pat a chair 
for the visitor close to the sofa. “What a 
long time it is since you have been to see me. 
How baby dees grow! I sboagh, bow 
you will soon leave off calling her baby ?"’ 

‘Th seema to suit her now," returned 
Martha, ‘and her own name’s far too grand 
for s mite like her.”’ 

“My girls will be delighted to show Baby 
their treasures,” said Mra, Lily, gently, for 
ehe saw there was something amiss, and 
guessed Mrs. Brown would speak: more freely 
without the child’s brown eyes watohing her. 

The girls ware: pleasant little maidens of 
twelve and fourteen ; they accepted the charge 
of little Garaldinervery willingly, and Martha 


| watched ber nursing go off with them before 


she said, aadhy,-— 

“I reckom youveam guess what I want to, 

‘oumot biind. There's been)a 

change coming over the master these: three 

I'm. pretty sure he’s minding: to 

being home-a miséresa for the Farm, and I 
want you to tellame who.” 

“ Da you meen Mr, Barten has not spoken 
to you, Martha?” asked Mre. Lily, rather 
‘* Why, thocbamme will be ont on 
Sandsy; heewas here telling the Reoter laso 


| bighst” 


| I’ve been 


Marvha had served the Bartons for nearly | when she went be should never. bold ap hia 


“Ah!” and@’Martha Brown sighed. ' Well, 
for it. He told me, majam, 


head again ; but I_ knew better—to be faithfel. 
to the deadiemotin man's nature, It's odd 
I’ve no amspiciomeven who itis. I've always 
discouraged the.servants to bring me tales, 


| aud. it’s seldom Ibave the time to go.out, so I 


For the firet two years of her life little | 


O-+raldine Barton had no laek of affection and 
mnatherly care. 
Mrs. Brown atill performed:all the duties af 


mansger and housekeeper, bnt she made the | 


heny her first thought, 

The child waa dressed—the nejghbonrs caid 
—-fis for a princess, and ruled over her. old 
noree with despotic away. 


expeet the. whole parish would know before 
me,” 

Mra, Diily-did not like her task. 

‘\Ia'e Barbara Treadgold, Martha, Lam 
aftaidyou'll be surprised ; we were.” 

“Barbara Treadgold!” exclaimed the olf 
servamt. ‘‘Oh, ma‘am, you don’t say sal 


| Why, her father began as a farm, lahousery 


And then there came a change. James | 


Barton, from shutting himself ap at home, 
«od moping in all bia leisure time, began to go 
«boat among his neighbours, and accept such 
hospitality as was offered him. 


and ber mother was only a servant no; better 
than;me, Mr. James, who's good bieediin 
him,4o mate with such as she—why, it’s not 


| credible!" 


In Mona’s time they had only visited at the | 


Reotory and the Doctor's, for the farmers’ 


sives did not make advances to the pretty | 
fragile creature. so cifferent izum themselves; | 
»2* now Mr. Barton sesmed to place him. | 


e'f on a lower level. 


He was intimate with people he had not | 


.red fo associate with even as a bachelor, 
sna Martha Brown, who had keen eyes in 
isa of her fifsy years, decided in her own 
rind if meant mischief! 

Mr. Barton grew silent and moody at home, 
“Le sook to spending most of his Jeisure away, 
sod mever seemed to have any time for his 
ritele pirl, 


Martha Brown asked no questions, She 


| mented Martha, 
| onderstand, ma'am, bad I'm sure I can’t,” 


‘elt ehe rhould get-no satisfaction from the | 


unaster; but one sunny Jane day, when the 


work was done betimes, she dnesaed “ Misa | 


Baby” in her best attire, and sallied .forkh 
c- wall) the Jone two miles which divided the 
Upianda Farm from Hatherton Restery. 


‘‘ Diam vory sorry,” and the Reostor's wife 
only spoke the truth, ‘' I have not been here 
long enough ta know the origin of the Tread. 
golds; bat Barbara is much beneath Mgr, 
Barton. He could pass in any society, and 
she—— I daresay she’s & good-meaning, 
sensible woman, but J confess I can’t bear to 
think of ber in Mona Barton’s:place,”’ 

‘‘Teane Treadgold has made money, but the 
master's not the man so think of that,” cora- 
“TI don't know if you 


Mrs. Lily hesitated. 

‘*Mr, Barton ig a handsome man, and, 
thongh nos rich, he is in a betper position than 
the Treadgolda, I don't want to be apitéful, 
hut I thigk Barbara made up, her*mind to 


| marry bim, and he walked'bjindly into the 


snares.” 

** And they are to be called in church next 
Sunday? ”’ 

“Yea, Mr, Barton said he wanted his 
wife to be quite settled at the farm hefore 


| harvests time.” 


Tee Reotor was a gentleman of the old 


sohool, whom -the: peor worshipped and ~ tke 


tarmersccaHed'‘“prond;” but there were ne | 
° opinions about his wife, everyone loved 


Mire. Lily. 


She wass favourite withall classes; rich | 
ami poor, high and Jow,aame.to pour their | 


sorrows into be ear, 
Sha could seldem.goto them, for shasuffered 


'eorn disease ef the spwe, and coald. not walk | 


ever from one Troon. to sacther, 


ane had: been Mons-Bartan’s ghief-friead 


Ft sthertep, She wae tee Baby’egodmoither, 
nad therefara Wasztba,Brawn thought herdhe 
best person to consuls vpon what she called 


' sake, 


“Ugh!” ssid Martha, ‘ Mueh good may 
she Gait. I wonder when Mr. Jem will‘ tel) 
me?” 

« Will it make a difference ta you, Martha’? 
Shall you care to stay on under a new 
mistress?” 

“JT ahall nos osre for it, ma'am ; bat T shall 
stay unless ehe turns me out, for Miss Bahy’s 
Ive saved a bit of money. My late 


| master lett.me a legacy, apd I could do’ wih 


leas wages if that was an object.” 

‘Tf you find.thinga uncomfortable, stronld 
you lige. to. come to us?” asked’ Mre. Lify. 
**My old nurse ia. leaving, and I want a’ re- 
paousjble person in her efead ta fnok after the 


gitls ate old enough not to @ant a murse;. 

they can’? mend their own olothes ye, 80> 

that we shonid find plenty for you to do,”” 

wa Brown looked as the lady grate. 
y: 

“It's like you to think of it, ma’am, and 
I to.serve.you. It seems 
you & poor gratitude, to prefer Barbara 
Treadgo'd as & mistress to you; but;-yon sse, 
it’s she little one. I promised her mother I'd 
take care of her, and-——” 

“TI quite understand,” said Mrs. Lily, 
pressing the toil-worn hend in hers Kindly ; 
‘but remember. Martha, if ever you leave the 
Uplands Farm I have always s home for you 
here. I think we could make you happy, and 
it would not be going #0 fu: away from Mona’s 
child as leaving Hatherton entirely.” 

Martha and her nursling stayed to tea in 
the dear old-fashioned Rectory echoolroom. 
The governess was gone for the day, and the old 
nurse presided, telling Mrs. Brown how sore 
ber heart was at leaving the friends she loved 
8O-well, 

“Bat there, my mother’s an old woman, 
and well on in her seventies, so I can’t refuse: 
to gotoher. I'd hoped to stay here till the 
youxg ladies married, and dress them for their 

ng, as I did Misa Marion, Mrs, Tindal 
that ic, forchers; butIvcan’t see my way to 
it. Ionly képe the mistresa ’ll find someone 
who oan value a good home’ 

Martha Brown wentibacksto:the Uplands 
with a heavy heart. 8) ed supreme 
in the big farm-house ‘kitchem sa Jong she did: 
not.Jike to think hemrale: was well-nigh over. 
Ghe had never. expected Mr. to he 
faithful to the dead, butvshe did think he 
might-have lookad higher:in hissecond choice, 
and she resented Nisssetmally putting up the 
bannebefore he epske ofthe change to her. 

a8 he feel@ asbaraed of himself,” 
deci e good w “amd he always pat 
off amvanpleavant task, James.” 

Bathe put it off‘noilonger. For a chance 
he wawhome to eight:o'olock eupper, and did 
not go.omt again afterwards, He cat baif- 
pecodiby. by the window, where the honey- 
snekis.Moma’s hands had planted, the one 
surmmer:she spent at Hatherton, peeped in 
with iseaweet tragrauce, and as Martha was 
room be called her back. 

‘*Siscdown, Martha, I 

ou.” : 

She knew what wastooming. but she would 
not help him by » werd, He jerked it out 
somehow, his eyes on the ground meanwhile. 

“I'm going to be married again, Martha. 
You'll hear the banns on Sanday, and we'll 
have the wedding the last week in Jaly.” 

The old servant anewered nothing. One 
would have said she did not bear; but James 
Barton had only half-finished his task, 
almoat the worst. part remained. 

“Misa Treacgold’a an sctive managing 
woman,” he said, awkwardly, ‘“‘and won't 
want such experienced help as yours. I’m 
sor¥y to part with you, Marsha, bat I’m sare 
you'd never get on with a mistregs.” 

‘* And Mias Baby, sir,” inquired the woman, 
with a lutep in her throw. ‘“E've bad tho 
care of her since she was born. Who's to see 
to her if I go?" 

“ One of the maida-must look to her a bit,” 
returned Mr. Barton, “and, of course, my 
wifé will seecatter her, Faroer's children 
don’t baye a nuree‘hkept spesialty for them: 
you know, Martha, afser tite y cnn rurabeut,”’ 

“Bho made ond lags effort. . 

“Your new wife; sir, ‘Il ‘havea: plenty to de- 
with the honsekesping. She mayn't like: te 
see aifer & child, and, of conrae, if Fvetighter 
work I pall expect lightex pay.” 

Bat'it was no use. Thetsan knew he wan 
behaving shamefally, and iil.requiting” she 
service of/nearly thirty years, bat his bride 
efaot’s:commands had been firm ‘and be hat 
#0 obey them, 

“Ta no use, Martha, Miss” Treadgeldi 
egyva she'd raster nepin entizetyfream She 
Aneeh’s wang! snyone abvent wilds been ne the 





servaats and attendtome, Then, thougttenry 


Upland oneer than borselfy Lonecda'a seit 
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you Fl giva you the bestof recommend sions; 
‘Rnere ate:neaprot farmers that’ live too glad 


‘to.get bold-of!you,”’ 


** Dhank you, Mr, James,” said the'womn, 
quietly, ‘‘ but if I leave your service I shatin’t 
goteanotherfarm, I've heard ofa place in 
Hatherton, and if boam'ystay athe Upienids 
I shall go to it.” 

“Anyone I kuow?”' asked Janes with 
kind)y- nteant interest; 

“Mes: Lily, sir; your wife's—I should sky 

wite’s-deurest friend.” 


Baebsra Treadgold ‘was not best pleaeed ; 
eho \beved Martha x 
servant ‘knew herotigin. She bad refused to 
keep her at the farm because she baterthe 
idea of anyone contrasting her with her pre- 
decessor; bat it was almost. as bad for 
Martiny tobe only two miles off at the Ree. 
tory. 

And aa Mrs, Lily’s housekeeper-and msid, 
Martie: Brown would be far better off than 
as general factotum at the farm. Barbara 
Treadgold would have given a great. dent’ to 
gee the old-servant leave the neighbourhood ; 
but—isrwaa not to be. 


CHAPTER II, 


Tx the Rectory garden one lovely Jane’ day 
—as fine ag thet other sunmrer dsy when 
Martha ‘Brown ‘first heard: of Mr. Batton’s 
proposed second marriage—two'pifls sat in a 
ruetic arbeurtiost.in- conversation, Bot were 
young aud both were pretty, but here’ > all 
reserablance ‘between them ovaced, 

Beatrice Tindal’ was the only obfla’ of 
Wexltey parents’: herfather an Indian judge, 
herrmmother-w lender in’ Anglo-Indian society. 
Both Jonged for their cbild’s rettirn, anf now 
shat: she was nearly eighteen, Beatrice’ was 
very sewn going out to’ join them. 

Sae‘had been for nearly w dozen years’ an 
inmate of Hatherton Rectory: ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Lily loved her as their ows otila, “Miss Lily, 
® gentle, thoughtfal' woman of shirty, petted 
her pretty niece, and, in fact; if Beasrice had 
mot pogsessed one of the sweetest; most getis- 
rou of dispositions, she would long #z0 Have 
been spoiled, 

She was a tiny, fdairy-like oreatare, with 
mesaes'of flaxen hair whieh had'a gdMen glint 
bathe cunshine, durk, tender bhue'eyes, and a 
complexion unspoiled’ by sun or wind, 

Alb Hatherton adored! Miss Tindal much ag 
they didvher grandmother. All'the daugtiters 
of the Rectory had gone to gladden offer 
homes'exvept ‘‘ Aunt Grace,” ‘and che had had 
* crushing sorrow in her early youth whith 
had robbed her cf herbloom/ 

Prewy Mise Tindal wora’s dress of light 
blne'zsphyr, and whig rastio stray hat trimmed 
with a wreath of forgeemenots, She was 
taiking gaily, and yet with a touch of sadness 
%&t Simes which proved her feelings were deeply 
stirred, 

“So it is really settled, Grandpsapa says 
thia escort ia t00 good to lose, so in September 
Lam:-to go to India, and all the lavt’ month 
Aunt Graceand I arate be in London ‘shop- 
ping, jas+ae though I was never to have any 
ofotnes again.” 

‘And ave you glad?” asked'the other: gitl, 
aud-her voice-had a ring of sadness aa though 
agra piece of news decidedly 

‘Ite like orange marmalade,’ sighed ‘Trix, 
‘\@ delicious mixture of sweet and bitter; I’m 
glad audsso Of course; when ons has 
& inbhorvand mother it’s nice to be with them, 
huat-Hatkerton seems: my real‘ bome, I was 
only! five when I came, and I’ve been as happy 
here as-any-gitl could’be. I‘ love every stone 
of this dear old Reatory, and. when’ I think I 
ayn eateee Hatherton again; I° feet ready 

0 ory.” 

_ font Fishould be thankful,” said the other 
cash; “if [were mever'te see Hatherion agein. 
I hate-the piace ‘Trix, and when you sre gone 
ab will/be caore horrible than. ever.’’ 


‘ 


Btown beeanse ‘thie old 


She wae quite a head taller than Trix, and; “ The child mags learn to rsad aud write,’ 
Biodked muon ol@er than her friend, thongh he ssid, qnietly, “and you have no tims to 
rauily there were orly six months between teach ber; but for this chance I should have 
them. | sent her to athool,” 
She wae pretty, too, bat‘in a very different | “* Te will tara her head, and maka her fis for 
etyle, Her skin was fair and ocdlourless, her | nothing.” 
hair, the softest, silkiest brown, was jaai the! ‘I don’t think so, Anyway, wite, I mean 
tint of'w freahly-shelied ‘chestnut, and her eyes | to accept Mr. Lily's offer. Far aix hours a 
were’brown, too, of wondrous 8iz¥ and soft-| day Dinca will go to the Rectory. You can 
‘mess, their long @ark lashes showed up her | teach ber uéeful shings in the rest.” 
clear conmplexion. Her’ broad, open forehead} Mra Barton gavgin, Perhaps she consoled 
showed signs of intélizgence; bat her hands | herself by thinking it would be for the good of 
Pore the mark of mach homely toil. her own brood, since later.on she could con- 
Her dreev, # pink cotton, had been so often | vert Dioca into an unpsid governess, 
to the wash-tab it had lost much of its; For ten yeara Goraldice and Dzstrice laarnt 
Original colour, and ber brown hat was bent ltheir lessous together, Dina diving with her 
out of shape’ by two years of constant wenr. friend, and resurning to the farm by three. 
‘Broh was Geraldine Barton, grandchild of | It was a hard stroggle to keep up with Trix, 
Lord’ Trafford of Dene. ; who had nothing to do the rest of the day but 
Not that either her gravd name or high- | prepare her lessons; bat Dina loved ssudy, 
‘born connections were of any use to the girl.'and she loved the Restory. She toid Nurse 
Mes. Barton, who’ wag a'stolid, mstter-of-fact | Brown once thas from nine till three she felt 
woman, detiared from the first  Gersldino” |aa if she were in heaven! 
was far’ too grand’fér everyday use. “Dinas,” | At sixteen Mrs. Barton interfared, and 
phe avowed; wae quite long encngh, and moch | peremptorily refused to spare Dina any ionger, 
more sensible, being in tha Bible, though the \ so the daily visits were givenup. Bas Beatrias 
Only’Diva ste’Hisd ever heard of in modern'had a koack of getting her own way; she 
times killed Hereelt by poison. | would drive over to the Uplands, and abso- 
Probably Mrg, Barton was thinking of the ‘lutely coax Barbara into sparing her step- 
pong" Villking an@hiis Dins,"’ as she invari- |‘child for an hour or two; and so she girlish 
ably pronouriced ter wtep danghter’s name like | friendship had never really bean inse:rnpted 


‘the herdine’s in that ballad. 
From the birth of her ‘first “half brother 
Geraldine became Dina, snd most people by 


‘80. . 

Dina herself bad no idea she possessed any 
noble kindred. Mrs. Batton was not likely to 

'#01F tha gitl; sines she wis always snubbiog 
her, and exalting the yourger children at her 
expense, atid bythe time'Dina wag old enough 
to understand snch thiggs most people had 
forvotten pretty Wions Barton's High descent, 
“pave iidedd the family at the Reotory, who 
‘werd oaréfal not’ to mention the subject since 
pre See notHing #0 nrath — Meru. Barton's 
putting a peremptory stop to Dina’s visits. 

Things had not’ gone well at the Uplands 
after Marths Brown left, Barbara Treadgoid 
had been s notable managing person; but 
Barbara Barton bad nine children in the firas 
thirteen years df her martied life, which 
meant thet there was always a baby on hand 

‘to occupy her attention. 

Then the servants engaged on her martiage 
‘hed heen a failure, and the new ones who 
‘{Ollowed ware worge. 

Her father died. Her brother sold the farm, 
and departed to another county where he 
contd holdup his head, 

THe weather, the ‘soil, and other things all 
tea hard oo James Barton. His family 
inforeased aa His resources diniinished, bad 
‘geasons! bad management, sidknets, all tried 
him’ in turn, until now he really hada very 
‘hard straggle' to make both edds mest. 

There'was a morizage on the Uplands, and 
though Mira; Barron took a delight in dressing 

Dina shabbily and making her useful at hore, 
there was jost this much to bs said in her 
defence; that poverty had her'in its grip, and 
money was very hard to come by. 

Martha Brown had watched the changes 
with a sittking hears; but she knew that even 
had she remained at she farm after Barbsra’s 
home coming, she should have left in a fow 
months. : 

Tie second Mrs. Barton was a shrew, and 
‘her temper grew so unbearable that no one pnd 
up with it who could possibly escape. 

Me, Lily for once turned practical and did 
what he conld for Dina, to please his wife. 
When little Beatrice Tindal came to Hather- 
ton, and a seticolroom had to be eat up again, 
Mr. Lily offered the Bartons for Dina to 
‘share’ hig grandébifd's lesxone, 

Ste wae six when the proposal way made, 
and’ already being victimized ad child-nurse 
‘to tHe ‘three’ Deys, of whom her step-mother 
wa so prond’ Fr ones in His life James 
Barton held his own sosinet Barbara, who was 
for-réfasing the! Rettor's offer outright. 





this’ time’ had forgotten site was not chris- | 


until now, when Trix was going to India, and 
i poor Dina would be lefs behiad, 

“Maat you really go?” asked Trix, ay Dina 
Yous anti began settling her bat. ‘' Recaeim- 
ber, dear, my time in England is getting 
short.” 

‘‘T know,” Dina’s ayes said mora than her 
worts, ‘but I promised to ba boms by caven,” 

“Dina,” said little Trix, pleading!y, aa sho 
kissed her friend, “I want you to promias me 
something. Ramember,,in ten weeks F enall 
be goue—it may be for ever.” 

“TI know, Trix, I would promise you any- 
shiag it only I cond do it.” 

* And this is quite easy. When Tam gone 
jaway, it things go wroug at sho farm and 
Mrs. Barton is unkind to you, I wans you to 
‘tell Granny.” 
| ee But ——_"* 

On, I koow,” said Trix, rasher psiulantly, 
“vou think is'd wrong to grumble, bat, Dinas, 
Mes, Barton hates you. If by sacrificing you 
she conld make things casy for hcr own 
chiléren she’d do.it at once, Now, ail I asic 
you is—if ever she wants you %0 do any thing 
you.hate, jast come and tell Graany.” 

“Tix said Geralding, slowly, “ piesse 
speak plainly, I know there is something ia 
| your mind.” 

‘* Yes, there is, but I’m not going fo toll you 
any more, I'm not asking you to warca kere 
with stories of Mre. Barton’s potiy wicked- 
neas. Only it ever she asks you io do sema 
big thing that you hate the very thov24) of, 
befores you make up your mind it’s a asy 59 
gaatifice yourself, just come and ack Granay's 
advice.’ 

And thua pressed, Dina gava the promise. 
She did not in the leaat understand the 
emergevoy in Trix's mind; bat sao knew hee 
little friend was far keener-sighted thun her- 
self, and ste felt cortain Beatrica wonld neve: 
have asked for the promise had a8 nos fell 
trouble threatened her. 

Sadiy Dina passed through. the Reotorr 
gates and turned into the winding Jace wiick 
led to the Uplands farm. 1% was oss sill, 
for the sun had been unusnaliy powertal for 
Jane, bat Dina dared not linger as she knew 
she should only jnst ges home ‘7 seven, and 
were she only five minnies luis her step- 
mother might make her tardy return na 
exonse ‘for not letting her go to tha Restory 
agsin. : 

fo Dina walked on qui¢kly, nlosd at har 
heart as shoe thoneht of the coming parting 
from Trix, and jast & passing wonder why 
her fato vag 00 gad and irksome, her frisud'’s 
50 bright snd happy. 

It was mot oniy the poverty of her bons 
| which tied Dina, if was the oonstany bioker- 
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ing and grambling which prevailed. Mrs. 
Barton did not scraple to reproach her hus- 
band before their children for his failure. She 
often told him it was an evil day for her 
when she came to the Uplands Farm. Hard 
work and no comfort had been her portion 
ever since. 

James Barton never retaliated, but his 
grave face had a sad, haggard look. He grew 
to stoop like an old man. Dina, who under- 
stood him ss none of the others did, knew 
that he positively winced under his wife's 
sharp tongue, bat she dared not even try to 
comfort him. There was nothing angered 
Barbara more than to perceive any confidence 
botween her husband and his first-born. She 
rer+nted it almost as a personal injary. 

There was not much to hurry back to yet. 
ina walked quickly on, knowing if she was 
date she should be scolded, but the place where 
all her young life had been spent had no 
attraction for her. Toe Uplands had been a 
substantial farm-house when James Barton 
inherited it from his father. Pretty Mona 
had declared she loved the quaint old home- 
stead, and would not suffer any alteration to 
be made for her beyond the purchase of a low 
chair and « comfortable sofa. 

Under Martha Brown's rule the old oak 
had shone till you could see your face in it, 
Spotlessly white blinds and curtains had 
relieved the sombre farnitare. The house 
and forniture had been ae clean as hands 
could make them, and everything arranged to 
the best advantage; but all was changed now. 

The wear and tear of nine spoilt children 
had rnined sach of the farniture as was 
perishable; the old oak was chipped and 
scratched, and looked dall and lustreless ; the 
carpet was threadbare, the blinda awry. Most 
of the chaira were rickety, and table linen 
and crockery were scanty and defective since 
in sixteen years neither had been renewed. 

When Isaac Treadgold died, her mother had 
given Barbara a few things she thought not 
worth moving. A showy gilt mirror, tarnished 
in many places, an old-fashioned piano and 
some faded moreen curtains. They looked 
out of keeping with the Barton furniture, 
which had been bought “‘ to last.”’ 

She was nearly there—only another ficld 
to cross, and Dina would be at the old white 
gate which led to her home—but as she 
climbed over the last stile it was to find some- 
one waiting for her in the field of waving 
grass, and to see, greeting her with bow and 
smile, Wilfred Lomax, a comparatively new 
arrival in Hatherton, and one whom Dina 
heartily disliked. 

Mr. Lomax had been a lawyer, but, his 
investments turning out remarkably well, he 
had retired and settled down to enjoy the 
fruits of hia success. That was the general 
version of hia story. 

He had taken the Grange on a lease of three 
years with the option of purchasing the pro- 
perty at the end of that time if he pleased, 

The Grange was the nearest house to Up- 
lands, and, though a far more pretentious 
dwelling, had been occupied by a plain old 
farmer on very friendly terms with the 
Bartons. He expressed a wish they should 
be “neighbourly”’ to his tenant, and from 
this an acquaintance sprang up, and the new. 
comer seemed a great favourite with the 
roistresa of the U planda. 

It was a year now since Mr, Lomax came 
to the Grange, bat he did not seem very 
popular in Hatherton. The Bartone’ was the 
only house he visited at, and Dina often 
wondered why her stepmother, who hated 
people ‘dropping in,’’ waa gracious to Mr. 
Lomax at what ever hour of the twenty-four 
he chose to make his sppearance; while 
another puzzle to her was what the retired 
lawyer could possibly find at the Uplands 
Farm to bring bim there so often. 

He was a man far on the shady side of 
thirty, who always dressed with scrupulous 
care—even now in the hay-field hie toilet was 
perfection. Dina once said, pettishly, if there 
was & railway accident and Mr. Lomax 


had | 





to pass the night in a tunnel, exposed to the 
gtime of smuts and smoke, he would emerge 
the next morning looking as if he had stepped 


,out of a band-box. 


‘That is because he ia a gentleman,” re- 
oe Mrs. Barton, #‘and so is prepared for 
any hing.” 

Dina attempted no reply, but deep down in 
her heart she thought Mr. Lomax was nota 
gentleman, and that his invariably careful 
dress was only one of the many efforts he 


made to a asone. She could not have 
put her on the want, but instinct told 
her Wilfred Lomax lacked essential 
to gentle birth. 


He was a tall man, with broad shoulders, 
black hair and moustache, dark eyes, and a 
nose which Jewish extraction, 
albeit his name had nothing Hebrew about 
it. He had a little too much colour, and was 
& trifle inclined to be stout, but Mrs. Barton 
always quoted him asa very fine man indeed. 

* Why, Mies Barton,” he exclaimed, in his 
silkiest tones, “how ‘tired you look! I am 
afraid you have been walking too quickly this 
hot evening." ! 

‘IT am rather tired; confessed Dina, “ but 
I was obliged to hurry. I promised mother 
to be in by seven.” 

“T have jast seen Mrs, Barton; she com- 
missioned me to tell you there was no need 
for haste, 20 I hope you will not race across 
this field. You don’t take half enough care 
of yourself, Mies Dina.”’ 

‘Oh, I am very strong.” replied the girl. 
‘*Good evening, Mr. Lomax, I must not stay 
talking here.” 

Bat the lawyer was standing directly in her 
path; without absolute rudeness, it was im- 
possible for her to pass him. 

“There ie no hurry,” be said, sirily; ‘and 
See ee 
& word with you, ina, a8 though you 
were a cloistered nun, What is the use of 
my haunting the Uplands Farm till your 
mother must be tired of the very sight of me, 
if you can never spare me five minutes?” 

A most disagreeable fear seized Dina. Was 
Mr. Lomax in hie right mind? Oould he— 
oh! horrible thought—have been drinking ? 

‘* You must exouse me,” she said, firmly, 
“but I am anxious to get home.” 

“I told Mrs. Barton I should wait here for 
you; she'll quite understand. You need not 
fear being scolded when you get in; it only 
rests with yourself never to be scolded again. 
I only want your consent to protect you from 
even the breath of an angry word.” 

Dina grew crimson. 

** Please les me go," and she wrenched her 
hand away—quite in vain, for Mr. Lomax 
———- = tightens of ~~ other. 

“ Perhaps ve tened you by speak- 
ing so suddenly,” he said, in hie smooth, 
silky tones; “but it was time you understood 
that I am in earnest. Iam very fond of you, 
Dina, and I want you to be my wife.” 

If he had offered to make her Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dina could hardly have felt 
more astonished. She was eighteen, but no 
— of love or marriage had ever troubled 

er. 

She knew, of course, that such things were. 
She had seen girla no older than herself leave 
Hatherton as brides, but Dina had never 
thought of such a fate for herself. 


To stay at home and teach the children ; to} had 


mend stockings, and iron “fing things,” had 
resmed her destiny; and, lo! was Wil- 
fred Lomax offering to marry her, 

Poor child! poor motherless girl! There 
must bave been some wondrous instinct at 
work within her. 

She had never read a novel; had never 
been really intimate with a pair of lovers. 
Apparently, Wilfred Lomax must love her, 
since there could be no other inducement to 
lead him to propose to her; and yet his woo- 
ing never stirred a pulse of Dina’s heart. If 
this was love, why, then she would live out 
her life without love ; but, in her soul, she did 
not believe in Mr, Lomax's protestations. 





“TI am too young to marry,” she told her 
suitor, simply ; ‘‘and your wife ought to be 

much wiser and more dignified person than I 
am. Please say no more about it, Mr. 


She had moved again, to show that she con. 
sidered the conversation over ; bat Lomax had 
no — to let her go. to gt ine 

** You can’t expect me ve u 
of months in a moment,” he oak rtm 
“ You are eighteen, and girls no older marry 
every day. It I am a few years your senior, 
there ie no real disparity between our ages.” 

**I don’t want to be married,” said Dina, 
—— as she spoke. ‘I have never thought 
about it.”’ 

“Then think about it now,” said Lomax, 
persuasively. “I am not asking you to 
marry me at once. I will wait till you have 
had time to ‘think about it,’ and till you 
have learned to care for me.” 

Privately, Dina thought in the last case he 
would wait for ever, bat aloud she only said, 
quietly,— 

‘Please believe me, Mr. Lomax, I am 
gratefal to you for your kindness, but I mean 
jast what I say—it can never be.” 

‘Why not? Ic there anyone else? Though 
you are ‘too young’ tothink of marrying me, 
have you lost your heart to another?” 

Dina raised her little head with a new, 
strange dignity. 

** You have no right to ask the question,” 
she said, gravely; ‘‘ but I do not mind telling 
you there is no one.” 

“ Then I shall not despair,” rejoined Lomax, 
airily. ‘In time I shail win you. I shall 

my little shy bird yet, if I have pa is 
ina made one last effort. 

“If you bave any kindly feeling for me, Mr. 
Lomax, you will take my answer. I mean 
-_ what I I know it is Sacenad une -_ 

you to wish to marry a penn 
me, but it can never be. And if,’ she hesi- 
tated, ‘if mother knew of your wishes, she 
might be very angry.” 

** With you, or me?” 

‘* With me,” very slowly. 

“ Ab! I expect Mrs. Barton will be my best 

" gaid Lomax, thoughtfully; “she 
promised me to-night to use all her influence 
with you in my favour.” 

“ You have told her!" 

“Agsuredly,” said Lomax, with his eyes 
fixed on the lovely, troubled face. “I am 
man of honour, Miss Dina; I would not pro- 
pose toany girl without the consent of her 
parents. I spoke to you to-night with your 
mother’s sanction ; only she was too hopeful. 
She made me anticipate a very different 
ception.” 

Dina turned on him with flashing eyes. 

“Then she lied to you! If Mrs, Barton— 
I cannot cali her mother—made you think I 
cared for you, it was a faleehood! ” 





OHAPTER III. 


Srxteen years had changed Mrs. Barton as 
much as most people. She had been a 
buxom, high-coloured, healthy young woman 
of twenty-six when she came home to the 
Uplands Farm, but the cares of a farge 
family, failing health, and money worries, 
made her almost a wreck. She was only 
forty. two, but she looked fifty; tall and atten- 
uated; her features sharpened by ill-health. 

She seemed a peevish, discontented woman ; 
her temper, never good, had deteriorated. The 
fact that her husband yielded to her in every- 
thing bad helped to make her a vixen, until 
at last Barbara Barton united in herself the 
two worst faults of womanhood—she was a 
passionate virago, and—alae! for husband 
and children—a querulous, nagging, repining 
grambler as well. 

If only she had cheered him instead of re- 
proaching him, James Barton would not have 
lost heart sosoon. Home wasa very unhome- 
like place to him, and he was there as little as 
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you even before you came here to-day. By x 
sigaunge chance EL heard,.of one by this migqrn. 
ings poat,and I tald Trix if it was not treason 
so Mrs. Barton I should mention it to yoo, far 
’ eansidered your welenta wasted at the 
Upleuds,”’ 

Sad what is it?” 

Taere, was s stsange, dreamy look in the 
inyalid's eyes, bat ber amile was very sweet, 

“My youngest daughter told me of it, 
Dina; perhaps you remiermber her,” 

‘‘{ remember Mrs. Dore perfeotly,” ssid 
Dina. “Bbhe was, like Misg Grace, only 
brighter.” 

Mes, Lily smiled. 

* Amy lives in Blankshire..and one of her 
nearest neighbours. ig a Mra. Trafford, s widow 
withong gon, Amy sold her inher lags letter 
Maa. Trafford was seeking a companion, and 
asked me if I knew.of anyone. I$ seems she | 
id rather nervous, poor lady, and dreada |; 
adversising, singe a friend .of. here engaged & | 
dranken cook through & moat misleading | 
udivertigement. Now, Dina, I believe I can | 
get this situation, for you; butif so, it will | 
na better for.no one at the Uplands to hear | 
where you are going.” 

‘‘ But I may tell father?” 

‘* My dear ohild,. if, yon do you. will make 
his life a. burden to him, for Mrs, Barton 
wll give him no peace umsil she haa extracted 
voar address, then she will worry you. with 
yeitven reproaches every day, and perbaps 
aend Mr, Lomgx.down to Blankshire to con- 
wince his wooing.” 

Dins's.chseks grew orimgon. 

‘I see,” she whispered, abily. 
quite right; bot it seems unkind.” 

“ Ask Mr, Barton to come and see me. 
will explain my reasons to him.” 

Father never goes anywhere.” 

‘‘ Why, Disa, he and your own mother ware 
ovr most frequent visitors, once. He won't 
refuse me halt-an-hour.” 

And, to his, child's surprise, James Barton 
wan§ down to the Rectory that, very alter- 
noon. 

‘I will find Dipa.s situation among gentle 
people who will treat ber, as, ope of them- 
relves,” said Mere. Lily; ‘bat, Mr. Barton, 
while Wilfred Lomax ia atill a frequent visitor 
at your houge, I think it would he better, if I 
oid you no more than that. Dina'’a new home | 
is pear my married daughter's house in 
3B \wabkehkire.”” 

Jim nodded, | 
‘I'd rather. not. know.any. more, Meg. Lily. | 

| 
! 
| 





“ You ara 
I 


Loan tenat. you to send Diva where she will 
ne Kindly treated. Poor child! life heen's 
bcen.made very. happy for her at home, and it 
will ba worse now.” 

Very hardly had Mrs, Lily. thought of bim 
fi sheye years, bat she relented now ; afterall, | 
he vas weak, not wicked, 

‘* Are you sure Mr. Lomax makesa fair claim 
ca you?” ahe asked, kindly. ‘I mayrtell 

on shia mach, the Recior knows he ia a pro- 
feowiopal caoney-lender, aod a very sharp 
hasiuess man,”’ 

1 oan believe it, His claim is fair enough. 
T? only they had insisted on the interests agit 
?eil, dae I shonldn’s have been in auch a mess, 
There waa.e clause im the agresment.that whila 
the interest wag. paid regularly they ceuldn's 
toxeolose without a yoar’s.notica; besides, the 
original loan was under. the value of the place, 
und feL could have. proved I paid the interess 
ceyalacly, I could easily have foand. another 
oapisaliad who would have saken the tranafer 
of she mortgage on the same,.terma.” 

“ IsJooke to mesa though Wilfred; Lomax 
ploved for yoar-ruin.” 

‘Yes; he says be wanted some. strong 
isdacemeant to make Geraldine liaten to him, 
and yet if never strnck me he was s0 vary 
mach.in love with her; true he's nearer; forty 
toan. shirty,.co perkapa he wouldn't ahow: hia | 
ferlings like &.younger man.” i 

Mr. Barton told his wife Dina would be | 
better away during her ‘ week of grace,”’ and | 
abat Mew. Lily wanted ber.to join her daughter 


aud grandchild in Londoa. Barbara tossed | 


her head 'and said Dina had no buginess to go 
piers sf she had made gp her naind 16 

& feel and ‘marry Mr. Lom)x, bat-in 
ihe, end abe gave _ }, and‘ even bade her 


stepdad & vor bye. 
Geeoe Lik was tao ie we mother for 


ily 
Dina not to feel'at. Home with Her xp once. 

She purchase a complése outfit for het 
young ftignd, telling her, when she remon- 
strated at the cost, that it was Beatrice's 
parting pregent, and aa Blankshire was rathe 
gay for a country place, shé wotld need a 
the purchases. Before they had had time to 
feel anxious ahout it, Mrs. Trafford's lester 
arrived, She expresgefl herself’ delighted to 
have a friend of Mrs. Lily's as companion, 
She led a very quiet life, and was very much 
alone, ag her only son was the adopted heir 
of her distant cousin, Lord Trafford, and 
spent mach of hia time with him, She was 
not rich herself, and conld only offer Miss 
Barton a small salary of thirty pounds a-year, 

“I sounds riches to me,” said Dina, ‘‘ and 
how kindly she writes.” 

‘‘Amy says she is the nices$ person in 
Blankshire, and, Dina, it. is qnite trne that 
she is poor. Her husband was an officer in 
the army, and at his death she was lefs very 
badly off. She branghs up her son a8 a 
lawyer without the slightest help from his 
rich relations; but Lord Trafford lost ‘his 
only surviving Hon two years sgo, and since 
that, ag Mr, Trafford must inherit his title 
and estate, he bas been a good deal patronized 
by the peer, He persiste in keeping on his 
post as.manager to a large firm of solicitors, 
pat he spends 2 good deal of 'tima with Lord 
and Lady Trafford, and they are quite wrapped 
up in bim."’ vs 

‘He ought not to neglect his awn. mother," 
said Dina, with youthful severity. 

‘He doaan’t; he is a, devoted son, but he 
can’t be often in Blankshire, and I daresay 
his.mopther has many lonely hours.” 





GHARTHR IY, 


M3s.. Barron was intensely angry. when the 
last day of the, week of grace expired, and ber 
husband told her Geraldine had decided to 
refuse Wilfred Lomax, and that he would 
himeelf amnounce her decision to the retired 
lawyer. 

‘Tp meana roin,” she gaid, bitterly, “ruin 
for me and my children, just because you 
encourege that stuck, up chit in her nopgenae."’ 

James Barton sighed; bat though -he was 
&.weak man, for once he held his ground, 

** Atter all, Barbara, I don's see why you 
should expect the child to sacrifice her life’s 
happiness.to our interests, We haven’s done 
go much for. her, poor.litile thing.” 

** Why should eleven people suffer throngh 
one?” retorted, his wife; “but shere, you 
care. nothing for my children," 

‘*I care & great deal,” ssid Mr. Barton, 
eadly ; “ but, Barbara, your getting angry with 
me won’) mend matters. My desr, yon uged 
to have a rare bead for business, [ wish 
you'd just put Dina’s refusal ons.of your 
mind and, listen to me.” 

Mea, Garton pat down her work, and.lqoked 
a little more amiable; she was flattered as,his 
wanting her opinion. 

“ Sapposiog, Barbara, I could pay off the 
interest of the mortgage, sy, and the 
principal too, and start a free man?" ' 

‘* Why, your fortune would be made,” she 
said, promptly. ‘That ia why I am so angry 
with Dina. Mr. Lomax offera you a release in 
full the day he marries her, and, after all we 
have suffered through borrowing, of course 
you would sever do it again.” 

“*T doubt if anyone would gare to lend, For 
five yeara thera hag been no money. spent on 
the farm, Tre soil is poor, the feaces broken 
ta_pieces, the house out of repsir. To.make the 


| Uplands pay, I should have to lay, out neagly 
| # thousand pounds on repaira and stock.” 


Mrs. Barton looked suspicions, 


= ae Smee em 
“Do you meen it; Jem?" 

‘*T mean thas for years I have carried on 
the farm without gesting! more than a Dare 
Niving ont of it. Ihave saker out of thedand 
and spent nothing on improving it. Every 
year I go on ‘like thig the place decreases in 
value; and if Dina murric# Lomaxto-morrow, 
pm his release would ‘keep tide propertyrin 
ourfamity, I shouldn’s be a penny ricker than 
T have been the last'ten years; rather poorer.’ 

*“ Then what are we todo?’ 

* “T expect’ Lomex will'foreclose, if'so, every- 
thing must go, and we shall ‘have to begin the 
world afresh, I shall gets situation ae bailiff 
or agent: It won't be so pleasamt to’ be man 
invtesd Of master; bat, oh! wheat a comfort sc 
have a fixed; certain income." 

“T believe, even now, Mr. Lomax 
wait'if'you managed’ him J 

“It would be no use. Barbare, I don’t 
otten interfere, but in this you must let me 
have my own way. Mr. Lomax: shall be totic 
pisinly Dine refuses him.” 

Bat James Barton was not in the least 
prepared for the anger Lomax showed at tbe 
news. The man seemed to be changed intc 
a perfect fury. He raved at the farmer, told 
him he would’ruin the whole family, and *be 
their bitter’foeas long sahe lived, 

“ Sotsly, Mr. Lomax; eaid James Barton, 
quietly, ‘You have nothing 'to accuse moot. 
Toan’t*force my daughter's inctinations. If 
yon are really so much attachedto Dina, 
purely you would not wish her to marry you 
againet her will.” 

“ She is a child and’ knowe nothing of her 
own heart,” resarned the lawyer. ‘I woald 
have lavished my fortune on her, and treated 
her’ like'a queen; she should have been the 
first lady in Hatherton. And you sctaalky 
sacrifice such splendid prospects) because & 
romantic girl fancies twelve years 400 much 
difference in our ages!” 

’ “Weare the chief sufferers,’’ replied the 
farmer, ‘for now, of course, you will fore. 
close.” 

“‘Forecloge! I should rather think ao. Tn 
six months’ time you turn out of the Uplands, 
and way oe and gtone there becomes ming. 
You will haye the formal novice from my agen’ 
to.day. If Misa Barton should chaygs her 
mind, remember I am atill willing to marry 
her." 
en? not think thers is any chamss of 

t +] 


“Where ia she? I understand you have 
sent her away.” 

‘*She has taken a situation’ as companion 
toa lady. TI have thonghv it beat that neither 
my wife nor myself sbuuld have her address. 
Mrs. Barton ia much attacted to her honte, 
and she might be tempted'‘to appeal'to Dins’s 
generosity.” 

And Geraldine on that very day was speed: 
ing shrovet the fair Midland shires on hgr 
way to’ Monkton, the nearegs town to Dene, » 
pretty Village fivé miles beyond the ‘tratk of 
fhe great iron horee. Dressed aa’ she ‘Hei 
never been before, with Trix sfoving ot a 
and Misa Lily's kind good wishes ringing it: 
her ears, the girl wonld Have been quite DePeY 
bat for the thought of what might*be going 
‘at home. 

She was not afraid of strangers. Though she 
had epent all’her tife st Hasterton, and never 
been in “ society,” Dina had an innate grage 
and dignity of her own; there was noshitty 
awkward or-constrained’ aboat the farmer's 

a ter, 

7 inere was m0 one to meet her at’ Monkton 
Station, which gave Ler little throb of dis- 
appointment, nntil she renrenrbered that iifry. 
‘Trafford had spoken of ‘hergelf' ss “ poor,” ard 
go probably did not keep a carriage. 

She was speaking to the station master as 
40 the chance of hiring a fy when a pretty 
phaeton drove up, and a lady, with svfficienr 
resembjance to Mrs, Lily for Dina to, guess ber 
identity, alighted. 

“T’amso sorry,” said ‘Amy Dore, pesitentir. 
“T promised Mrs, Trafford to meet’ you, 





Miss Barton, and someone came in jast ae I 
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was starting; eo;'though we hurticd;: Icom’ 
interatter at’? ‘ 

Ameother five asinutas) and they store driving 
towards’ Date, “Phe, grodm ‘rendined to see 
after the luggage; ant sorters was ‘no one ‘to’ 
overhear thedrcornverstion. 

**¥ think you will like Mra. Traffér;*enid 
the pretey, -young: matron ; ‘she. is-very, kind 
and gentle, but she- alevaya seems -t0 haven 
cloud banging over -her.. Adan ia quite diffe. 
rent, be ie.allepiritsand -gaiety."’ 

‘Derbaps. Mrv. Trefferd thas mot got over 
her husband's death ?.”’ 

“Oh! I don’t think that's it! Sbechad one 
dangbter, a very pretty: girl, whordied-on the 
eve of her wedding! day, 1s iestrange; she was 
engaged to her cousin, Lord, Trafford’a, etdest 
sop. I told Mra. Préfiord the-cther day: it 
seemed fatet one of-her. children should-reign 
at Dene; for. of eaarse, everything will be 
Alan’s now.” 

** Was it longago?” asked Dina; withsgreat 
interest im the.fate.of 4be bride, 

** Not very-~five yeara,. Jobkn ‘Traf- 
ford. was devoted to: Isabel. 11. was. he rwho 
insisted on ber mother being, given. the useof 
the White Hones. Wibeneyer. be came down 
to. Dene be .stayed with her,; and, strange 
enough, it was at her house he died. .He was 
at Dene shooting, and one .of. the.visitera, not 
very akijfol with,bis gua, fired so, rashly thas 
the ballet entared Mr. ,Trafiord’s side. .He 
lived few hours, but died before his, parents 
conld raach him. Itis.very,sad for Lord and 
Lady. Trefford, He: was .the:.lest.of their 
three children, and the only one who: lived to 
be thirty. They hardly ever come to Dene 
— and I am sure it is nos to be..wondered 
a Ys 
The White Houte was.a pretty tyo-storied 
dwelling. with a verandah running all roond 
it. Tt had once been the abpde of Gord Trat. 
fora’s agent; ‘but the present holder, of that 
post wee a man of large private mesna. and 
enjoyed a lease of the Dower Honse until 
such time as Lady Trafford .chonli be a 
widow, 

The White Hopse was guite appretentions, 
and easily keps up by swo maifis, end s boy, to 
divide his: time between grrands and the 


“1! yave.seen Mre. Trafford alreaty to-day, 
80 T will not-come in,” said Amy Dore, plea- 
nantly. Then, in a graver tone, the added, 
“My dear, { do’ bope yon will be'kappy here!" 

The neat pstour maid ehowed’ Mits Barton 
to the drawing room, #n@ Dina’s heart seemed 
to-go ont with # ruch to the sweet'faced woman 
sitting there. 

“Tam very pleased to’ see you,” said Mrs, 
Troefford, gently. ‘ My dear; how young you 
took ! I wonder your parents could part with 

ar’ 

Dina emiled, 

* There are ten of ne;” phe said, cheerfnily, 
‘and Iam the eijest, wo I am very glad tobe 
able to do something.” 

A very cosy be#room ‘had’ been ‘prepared for 
the companion. Mrs. Trafford treated! her as 
& welcome gneet, and whew soon after ten 
Dina retired to reat, she decided her lot had 
fallen in a pleacant place ; only'she noticed the 
shatiow Mire, Dore had mentioned. 

1t wag impossible to apend an evening with 
Mrx, Tésfford ‘without discovering she was 
possessed by & faverish restiesenees, & kind of 
ors euxievy which she could not shake 
off. 

It was not sorrow for the dead or anxiety 
for kheriliving stiid; theagha woman who had 
seemher daugiter Billed by a’ fail from her 
horse’on the very eveoof her ‘wedding-day, and 
netieng uf ver had hathher destined gen-in- law 
carried ines her house todia’ froma. gan-ehet 
wound, mipht: eorely-heve been pardoned if 
she had faveedand fidgeted aver Alan; but Mre, 
‘Drsfford seemed:to take-it for granted. every- 
thing was right with her boy, and rather to 
resent his follewinghis profession than to 
mourm over hiv anforced separation from her- 
self, Ebr trouble, whatever it was, was not 
grief for bis abrence, 


erthe Castle tome day, 


“I willvtek 
@ week after 


Migse Barton; she tdld) Dina, 
the girl’s arrival. ‘* Dene is one of the finest 


‘ohild-was todmve been its mistress.” 

‘Phave been 40ld sbout her death, it was 
terribly sadi” 

“I¢:jate broke John Trafiotd'd heart. I 
‘don't beli¢ve‘he ever held ap’ bis ‘head -again. 
-My cousin, Lord Trafford; hea suffered sorely. 
Toannot do less than: im Alan. Hronly 
*the boy understood his‘'dnty he would-give up 
hia profession and marry. What nesd has'the 
heir of Dene'to'earn hid bread?’ 

“Ta Dene Onstisoshat up?" 

“No. Itie a whinrot Lady'Trefford's that 
‘it ehoni be kept ready for her in case 

she should come down unexpectedly. She 
never comes, it isjust am idléifancy ; but then, 

t leroan ‘afford sucky whirme.'’ 

The widow spoke rather bitterly, and Dins 





and th mistress of Dene; the childless: wite | 
- iftic nateraly, 


‘theresa month, 


: when Mrs, Dore had carried off her employer | 
for a-drive, : to ‘find @ stranger’ sitting on the | 
, verandeh: with an i 

“I must introduce myself, it seems, Mise | 
Berton. I sev Atan (rafiord, and i am very 
pleared to havethis chance cf thadking you | 
for your kind attention tomy mother," j 

Dine had eendemned:thia young man as 
| worldly, undatiful; and: conveited ; bas now 
tinat she saw rim *be prejac ice daded, ‘and she 


. faoe,- and! that: he spoke of his: mother wisn | 
real afieetion. 

*©T mm, afeaid: she: will, never ‘recover her 
#pirits,” he-told’ Dina, frankly. **Kire*’ my 
pister'sideuth, ands then poor John's. Bosh, 
one may say, violent aud unexpected. It.is 
no: wonder tha.xshoek wastoe much for her.” 

“And she seems to have been deveted to 
-them both.” ' 

Alam sighed. 

‘See worebipped: Isabel, but poor Jobn— 
weil, is seems cruel tovapeak ‘harshly of the 
dead, bat I mever can anderetand anyone's 
caring: much forhim. ‘Wiy, wher Ivheard of 
my sister's fate: I fele:death bad:boen mercifal 
in saving-her bsing tied toa tyrants. Hisown 
fasher.and«mather confess they never uncer- 
, stood John. Laiways fancy be only took each ; 
interest immymother 60 annoy Lady Tratiord 
/ by sheming er he could :be a dutifal and 





Mrs, Trofford, tarsiy. : «| 
heirees:your position wonld be aatsblished.’ 


the Viocar’s wife. : t 
‘gueused? there wae little love’ los} between her | motber, and I shink she ie fairly satisfactory.” 


confessed Alan: Trafford ‘kad a nobiec-looking | gal 


adfeotionate:- relation if be liked. He-was.a/I 





+ model pharacter:in geome ways. He never got 
into debdt or difficulties. He was as steady ag 
piime; but $hen-he rwasrassproud as Lacifer, 
and had a will 6fizon. Bae my mover 
thought him i She basmever been 
vthe-same-:singe ddhn's death." 

Mrs. Trafford fonnds the two young people 
tete-& tet, aud did nos ceem best pleacen. 


« Bhechad-tent Dina indoors on an exrand, “yeu 
: should remensber your position. ‘What wonld 
oluord:' Drafford) aay’ at he -canght his heir in 
familiar conversation wish muy -paid com. 
;penion?” 

“It: Mise: Banton: ia refined: enough: to-live 
» Withy ou; aurely ehe ia. grand enough fer meiso 
talk: t0,’ heranswered,iropatientiy. ‘‘ As to 
Lord: Deafford, i amenot: bia slave; besuies, 
he knows a Jady when hecsees one, and with 
all bis feultecheie not purse. proud.” 

‘* Report goesyhe bates the very thowght of 
v@ mésalliance. If he-cast-off hie own daughter 
beususe abe Merried without bis sauction, he 
» Will not bemiore indulgent to you.” 

“My dear mother,”»seid Atan, weatily, “I 
heve- net the least desixe to marry anyone, 60 
you seed not-tronble about Lord ‘Pru fford’s 
views; and there:is:‘one thing you forges, both 


Mons’s «marriage, 
mésalliance ?”?’ 


madam 
the ovber side of Boglaund, and farmed hia 





the title and estates: are strictly entsiisd. 





ovniand. 


Heaven knows I'don'd:count ondead men's , stayingewith her anne, 


shoe:, but: if, it comes..to Sacks, why, unless 
lady ‘Drefford dies and) ber bushand marries 
again and: bas children of bis own, 1. paust be 


sedits in Hugtand, well-worth sesing. I don’t | heir of Dene-even it be hated.me,”’ 
‘often.gotbers, ford chm: neverforget that my} ‘ And-yet-you- keep on. aD ge! 
I cant bear being idle, and 


‘* Beonuse 


don’t: want tobe a dependent. on, my. cansin. 
Lord Trafford may, live anothes swanty. yeor?. 
I don’t want to bea pensioner:on bis bounty 
ali tha ¢ime,” 


‘+ ¥ou mever, consider your movnor,” said 
“Tt you,mursriad an 


He-sighed. Taie was what, always awaited 


him: on vieit to the White House. Was. it 
strange he disliked coming. there ? 


“Don's let’s talk of matrimony, mother. 


Where did. you find your presen) corspanion ¢ 
She reminds me of someone, though 1 oan’t 
think who.” ; 


« Miss: Barton was neaommended to me by 
She is a- protégée of her 


Tue vieit:to Dene Castile had vever core off, 


rend-the mother of the heir would be antegon- sod Mrs. Trafford, who was mach more 
j}ammiable the nextday, finding tzut Alan had 

Mr. ‘Brefford came down to the White | to meet the ataward there on business for 
House “when the’ tittle companion bad been | Lord Trafford, suggested he abouid drive her- 


self and -Miss Barton over, aad: chey, coald 


Dina came in’ from.a-walk one. afternoon, | in*pect the: house and grounds while be was 


busy. 

Alan agreed at once, It was & perfect 
Auguet day, and thongh they started directly 
after lanch a soft wind was blowiug, 60 that 
the heas-wae nos,as all oppressive. 

Alan was received by the oli housekeeper 
with every mark of respect, Bho pregend ton 
and oakee on Mra,'Drefiurd and: Dios, finally 


¢aking her ‘Key-bacskew and preparing herself 


to. act.as their. ciserone round the pioire 
Jeary and other licns/of the: piace, 

‘*She’s a sweet face,” said: the cid houve 
keeper, aa» Dios stood loat-in admiration be- 
fore w picture. ‘tand ehe favours tho fsosily 
rarely. “May I ask what relation she is ic 
‘you, madam?” 

Mrs,’ ‘Prafford stared. She had not men- 
tioned Miss Barton's name, nor that she wad 
her hired companion. © She hersel} had re- 
marked no likanesa to the Tratforis, What 
in the world did-Mrs. Hicks mean ? 

“*@he ig no relstion,” replied the lady, % 
trifie shorty. ‘‘ Sie is staying with me for & 
livtle (ime,-but)I can't believe she is like the 
Trafferds,”’ 

“Ab, yom haven’s seen many of the family, 
madam. Thera was Mre. Grey, wy master’s 
pister, aud ’’—she lowered - ber voiee-—"' poor 
Misa. Mone. ‘This yourg lady*id varely fike 
them hoth.” 

‘“« | have never seen a picture of Miss Mona, 
there ie-one bere?” 
“Sarely, madam! Iz you will some and 


look .a& it--you: will understan®: why 1 vook 
your friend for-one of the family.” 


Mre, Trafford owned the resanblance when 


Bhe-stood by Moma Traffords Nkeness, It 
feomed to her the portrait of her companion, 
only. gayer and brighter than Dina. 


‘ Yes,” she caid, frankly, “a is a worder 


‘* Really; Alan,” ahe egid: t0 cher gon, when | ful resemblances; bat know my young friend 
| ia. net even the most distant rélazion. to cs. 


| Is only proves -what strange things ohance 
lakenesres are.” 


‘“Jedoes, madam! Poor Mise'Mona! ft's 


nineteen years and more since she went away, 
Tne ald plave has never seemed itve!! since,” 


“Soe died withia the year, I think I have 


heard.” 


“Yes, soon after the baby’s birth. 14 


followed her preity soon, poor Jarab, snd they 
were buried in the same grave. 
thick my master had but one grandchild, and 
her be never eaw."’ 


It's sad to 
“TIT never beard any particofars of Mies 
I suppose it was 2 


Tne busband was a gentleman farmer, 
I can’t reautl hia name now; he lived 


He met Miss Mona when she was 
Dooy eloped veownse 





wore 


sa. 
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the’ master had refused his consent to the 
engagement, so none of us here ever saw the 
gentleman, Mr. Gerald was drowned on his 
homeward voyage not so long after, and Mr. 
Trafford was angrier if possible than his 
parents. The family were in mourning for 
Mr. Gerald when Mies Mona died, or I doubt 
they'd not have put it on for her.” 

“ And the child was a girl.” 

‘‘ Yes, poor Iamb, and she died with her 
mother. When Me. John went I heard the 
master speak of Miss Mona for the firet time 
in all these years. ‘Oh, Hicks,’ he said, ‘if 
my daughter had lived, or her little child, I 
shouldn't feel so desolate.’ Though to be 
sure, ma'am, he do love Mr. Alan almost 
like a son of his own."’ 

Bat Mre. Trafford seemed strangely in- 
terested in Mona's married life. 

‘You never heard where she lived, poor 
girl, I suppose? I hope not near enough for 
- to meet her parents and be ignored by 
them.” 

** Oh, no, ma'am, Migs Mona’s husband lived 
the right side of England near a place called 
Hatherton. I believe the vicar's lady comes 
from there, and it's often been in my mind to 
ask her if ever she'd seen Mise Mona's grave ; 
but there, Mre. Dore’s, so to say, a new comer, 
and I don’s like to talk of the family to 
strangers, so I've jast held my tongue,” 





CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


* Moruser, the expedition has been too much 
for you,” said Alan kindly, ae they started 
to drive home, and he noticed Mrs. Trafford’s 
white face; “ you are Jooking tired to death," 

“T am all right, Alan, only Dane Castle 
always makes me gad,’’ 

“It ia very very beautifal,” said Dina; 
** bat it seems gad to. see it so deserted.” 

‘It used to be the gayest house in the county, 
before Lord Trafford lost his daughter,"’ said 
Alan. ‘I wish I could persuade him to come 
home and settle down; there ia something 
touching in the way he olings to London,” 

‘* Have you ever been to London, Dina?” 
asked Mes. Trafford, graciously. 

“Oaly for three or four days just before 
I osme here,” 

“Ta your name spelt with an ‘h,’ Miss 
Barton?” asked Alan. ‘'Do you know, I 
never heard it pronounced so before. I have 
heard of Dinas who sounded their names in 
the Italian way, as though spelt with an ‘e,’ 
but never of a real gennine English Dina.”’ 

“My name is not Dina really, Mr. Trafford. 
I was christened Geraldine, only mother 
thought it too long and grand for everyday 
use. I have heard my old nurse say I once 
bad an unole Gerald, but he is dead long ago. 
I suppose [I was christened after him.” 

“Of course,” reflected Mra, Trafford, ‘‘ the 
twine Mona and Geraldhad been devoted to each 
other. This girl's resemblance to the picture 
in the gallery at Dene was no chance likeness | 
She was Mona's child—by every law of 
Heaven and man, Lord Trafford’s heiress !"’ 

Mrs. Trafford lay back with closed eyes, 
Two years ago she had sinned, and the fear 
of discovery had haunted her ever since. 
Again and again she had been tempted to 
confess everything, and then love for her son 
had kept her silent. Her crime, after all, wag 
& negative one; she had uttered no lie, made 
no false statement: she had simply kept 
silenee. 

When John Trafford Iay dying, when he 
knew hia hours were numbered, his consciense 
reproached him with a oruel frand; and he 
confessed it to Mrs, Trafford, begging her to 
repeat his dying words to hie parente, 

It was he who hardened their hearts against 
poor Mona long ago; he who had retaened 
her letter to their dead brother, torn down the 
middle; he, finally, who sappreased James 
Barton's letter announcing hia wife’s death 
and substituted another, penned by himeelf 
in @ feigned hand, saying that Mona and her 


baby girl had died within a few days of each 
eee in one grave. And his 
objec 

Money! wretched, miserable money! The 
heir of an ancient title and fine estate, he 
could not bear that his mother’s fortane 
should go to a child who had, he argued, no 
claim on it compared with himself. 

Lady Trafford brought her husband fitty 
thousand pounds, which was settled to go at 
her death in equal shares to her younger chil- 
dren or their representatives ; only if not one 
oo lived would the money go with the 
title, 

John poured out hie confession to Mrs. 
Trafford, to the mother of the only creature 
he had ever loved, f that in all the 
world she was the person, save one, it would 
moat affect. 

If Geraldine Barton lived, not only would 
she take her grandmother's fitty thousand 
pounds, but Dene Castle and every penny of 
ite revenues. Alan Trafford would inherit 
only an empty title, a 

John left a packet of papers, which he told 
Mes. Trafford would explain everything. She 
never opened them or she would have known 
her son’s rival was named Barton, and have 
guessed the identity of Mrs. Lily's protégée 
with the girl she already hated. 

She was not quite bad enough to destroy 
the proofs John's dying hand had given her, 
but she looked them away in a desk, and held 


her tongue. 

That night, when everyone had gone to 
bed, Mra. Trafford unlocked the desk, and took 
out the little packet. 

Its contents were few. Only the letter 
James Barton had sent with the certificate of 
his wife's death. It contained but one men- 
tion of his little girl: ‘‘ The baby ie strong and 
likely to live. Sbe was christened Geraldine 
at her mother's wish." A brief confession of 
John Trafford’s fraud and its object, finally a 
wild prayer that his parents would right the 
— and cherish Mona's child. That was 
all 


How wonderfal it seemed to Mes. Trafford 
the fraud had been so successfal. Both the 
peer and his wife knew Mona’s married name, 
and the place where her husband lived. Oae 
visit to her grave, and they would have dis- 
covered the tion. 

Any of the people at Hatherton who re- 
membered the parentage of James Barton's 
firat wife could have proved her daughter's 
claims, and all these years the secret had 
oe Ragan = of = had —_ 

rought up in a farm-house, and gradged 
share of the limited family income. 

Bat, it the trath were told, Alan must 
suffer. He would have to go back to depend. 
ing entirely on his own exertions. He would 
some day be a penniless . Ob! why had 
things not been ssauegel better? Why had 
he not married an heiress ? 

Bat apparently some solution of her diffisul- 
ties ooourred to Mes. Teafford; for presently 
she put the papers away, and prepared for 
bed with a smile that wau positively o ° 

* That would put everything straight,” she 
said with a sigh, “and woald be the best thing 
that couldhappen. I shalln’t say a word to 
Alan, he ia so obstinate, but I shall keep 
him here as long as possible,” 

Lord and Lady Trafford were surprised at 
the long time their heir | at Dene. 
Generally a week at the White House was as 
long as Alan cared to stay; bat now he had 
been gone a month, and even yet made no 
mention of his return. 

Mes. Trafford held her tongue and looked 
on weil gatisfied. She said not a word to Dina 
or Alan, and watched them drifting every day 
farther and farther into Capid's snares, until 
she began to think the dénowement was 
remarkably long in coming. 

And it came at last through an accident. 
Dina had received a letter from home, for- 
warded by Mrs. Lily, whioh told her of Wil- 





fred Lomax's cruel 


Barton called his own. Her father at forty- 
five would have to go out into the world and 
begin life’s battle afresh, and—ah | this was 
the sting of it—it was her fault. 

“Mies Barton — Dina! what is the 
matter?” 

Alan Trafford had come in unperceived in 
time to see the tears on her face, 

* I thought everyone was out.” 


“T left the mother at the Vicarage, and 
came back to look for you. I shan’t go away 
till you have told me your trouble." 
“TIT can’t.” 

“You must,” he said, tenderly. 
knows ? I might be able to help you.” 
“ No one can do that.” 

‘My dear child,” said Alan, in his master- 
fal way, ‘you can’t be sureof that. There is 
no trouble in the world, Dina, hopeless, except 
sickness or death.” 

‘* I¢ is not that," 

‘* You have bad news from home?” 

‘*My father ie ruined, and it is my fault!" 
“I can’t believe that,” said Alan, gently. 
**Do you know, Miss Barton, I always fancied 
you had no father, but were the prop of a 
widowed mother. Now please tell me what is 
the matter ?"’ 
“‘I¢ is some money he borrowed five years 
ago, and the mortgagee has called it in. 
If it ia not paid by the first of January the 
farm will go!" 

“Four mouths,” said Alan, ocheerfally, 
“Surely something can be done. Who is the 
creditor ?”’ 

“A Mr. Lomax ” 

“ Not Wiltred Lomax?” 

**Yes, Do you know him?” . 

“T ought to, seeing he was my cousin’s 
agent for years. He made a fortune, honestly 
I believe, though by rather sharp practice, and 


‘That must be the same. Oar Mr. Lomax 


was @ lawyer.” 
‘And he is proving himeelf a relentless 
the debt?" 


creditor, How much 
“Four thousand five hundred pounds 
interest and principal.” 

‘Well, Miss Barton, Lord Trafford has 
done a good deal for Lomax, and I will get 
him to use his influence, and try for favour- 
able terms.” 

“J am sure Mr, Lomax won't relent; he 
said he would be on me.” 

A light broke on Alan. 

‘Do you mean Lomax presumed to propose 
to you?”’ 

Her head was bowed on her hands, but no 
answer wae n 

‘‘ And so they actually wanted to sell you 
to obtain their freedom! A nice eet of rela- 
tions you mutt have. Now, Dina, I will 
settle with this Lomax. I expect he has 
done hia best to cheat Me. Barton, but I 
understand him.” 

‘It is very kind of you, but——" 

“ Bat what?” 

‘*T have no claim on you, and——”" 

Alan looked into her eyes. 

“ 8 weetheart, you —y~ en pn neat Ye 
on me possible, are t! ly woman I have 
rons oy Geraldine, I won't drive a bargain 
with you like Wilfred Lomax; however you 
decide, my best help is yours; but, oh! my 
darling, = If you could learn to 
care for me I should be the happiest of 
men!” 

“T mustn't,” she said, simply. “ You are 
rich and great, while I am only a farmer's 
daughter, Mes. Trafford would be frantic.” 

“T don't care if the whole world is frantio, 
Dina, provided I have your promise.” 

* You don’t understand, My —— wp 
wor farmer, my stepmother seed C) 
Sony cod I help ber. We are not what 

le call try.” 

“ You =? lady,” said Alan, firmly. “A 
duchess can be no more, and, Dina, for years 
I wasa man with no ote of wealth, 


“ Who 





revenge. 
In January he would claim the Uplands, 





and I would give up all of riches and 
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go back to poverty, oh ! so cheerfully, if it was 
the only meane of winning you.” ? 


When Mrs. Trafford came in she found her 
com had vanished, and Alan was pacing 
up and down the verandah with a new joy on 


his face. 
** You will be awfally put out, mother, but 
I am going to be married." 

‘*T am very glad to hear it,” 

* Bat she isn’t an heiress. Oh, mother, do 


in the marriage of any member of my 
family ; bus, Alan, it isa sad mistake—you 
might have chosen anyone.” 

“T should never care for anyone else, and, 
indeed, you will learn to love her. She is 
only eighteen, and she has spent her whole 
life in a country village, but she is as gracefal 
as any highborn beauty.” . 

Lord Trafford smiled. 

** What does your mother say ?” 

‘That I shall have the sweetest wife in 
Blankehire.” 

‘Dear me! I should have thought she 
wonld have been furious. And what is your 
Jiancée s name?" 

“Geraldine Barton,” 

“What!” and Lord Trafford almost 
screamed. ‘ Geraldine Barton, and eighteen ! 
You've been imposed on, Alan.” 

“‘What do you mean?" asked Alan, be- 
wildered. ‘Mise Barton was eighteen last 
April, and she was christened Geraldine. Her 
father is James Barton, of the Uplands Farm, 
Havherton, the Bartons have farmed their 
own lands for generations, though jast now 
they have falien on evil days." 

“ Listen to me, Alan. Nineteen years ago 
thie very sammer my daughter Mona married 
James Barton. They had one child Geraldine, 
born in the spring of the following year, and 
who died a few weeks later and was buried 
with her mother.” ° 

Alan stared. 

“ There must be some mistake.” 

‘Not on my side, Barton wrote to tell 
me of hia double loss. This girl may be the 
daughter of his second but in that 


I find my mother noticed it too; she says 
Geraldine ie the image of one of the pictures 
at Dene Castle.’ 

This must be inquired into,” said Lord 





Trafford, gravely. “It looks as though this 
girl were my grandchild!” 

* Bat who would deceive you? Her father 
could have no motive in persuading you she 
was dead,” 

The next morning's post brought Lord 
Trafford a registered letter. Is had been 
handed in at the Cnaring-cross vffice the 
evening before. There was no clue to the 
sender, Is contained the papers Mrs. Trafford 
had kept so long hidden away, for the widow 
had taken a trip to London for the purpose of 
posting them, since for them to arrive with 
the Dene postmark would have betrayed her 
secret, So it was proved now beyond a doubt 
Geraldine Barton was Lord Trafford’s grand- 
child and heiress. Alan had d to the 
only woman who could bring him Dene as her 


told his cousin of the lawyer's worry. 

“IT expect 20.” Lord Trafford did not add 
that he believed Alan’s mother had known it 
too. He could afford to forgive her since all 
had ended so happily. 

Lord Trafford was a rich man, and he did 
not do things by halves. He went down to 
the Uplands and saw James Barton. He told 
him of Dina’s engagement, and offered, for the 
sake of his dead Mona, to give ten thousand 

2 a oe oan ES See 


Lord Trafford called at the Reotory, and 
thanked Mr. and Mrs. Lily, with tears in his 
eyes, for their kindness to Mona's child. He 
invited the Rector to come and perform the 
ceremony which was to take place in 
December, because he thought her mother's 
friend the fittest person to give Geraldine to 
her husband. 

The news reached Beatrice Tindal very 
soon after her arrival in Bombay, and she 
sent the bride a letter fall of very loving con- 
gratulations, and which, like most young 
a letters, contained an important post- 
goript :— 

“I'm. sure Mr. Trafford ought to be very 
gratefal to me; for if is hadn’s been for your 
promise to me, you would have accepted 
THaT HORBID Mz, Lomax” 


[THE END.] 
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PRETTY PENELOPE. 


Leena 
CHAPTER VII. 


Aveust died ont September bev of heat 
and sunshine, and r kept up the 
prestige of the dead month, The bad 
weather against which Penelope had inveighed 
so strongly, had hardly once returned during 
the month that etretohed between the day of 
Denis Latimar’s departure, and this afternoon 
on which Penelope was to be found sitting on 
the farthest end of the rocks away out from 
the shore, a book opened on her lap, her 
sailor hat tilted over her eyes, and her feet 
planted recklessly in a little pool of water. 

This was her favourite seat when the tide 
was out, and she had established a code of 
signals with Lucie, by means of pockethand- 
kerohiefs, whereby she could be summoned in 
case she was needed, 

She was looking paler than sabe had been, 





and there was a subdued thougbtfal look on 
her face that made it quite « different one to 
the saucy Penelope of formerly. She was 
thinking, thinking of herself and her future. 
She was always thinkiug now. She had one 
hungry yearning desire, one wish so great it 
seemed to overwhelm all else in her mind. 
It was the wish to leave Ssevenstone, to put 
miles and miles between herself and the Grey- 
stone walls that held she grounds and 
buildings of Denis Latimar’s home. 

The wish had hecome more and more 
intense of late. It seemed to govern the very 
beating of her heart, and it was so difficult to 
realise, so very very difficult. Above and 
beyond everything there was her mother. 
How could she even venture to suggest that 
the home should be planted somewhere else ? 
It would be little less than cruelty to tear 
away her mother from a spot which was en- 
deared to her by alitetime of joys and sorrows, 
of happv days as well as sad ones. And then, 
it even Penelope could have braced herself to 
this, there were other and more practical 
reasons. The little cottage cost almost 
@ nominal sum per annum — with a hot 
flash of mortification, Penelope felt assured 
that Denis would no longer allow it to 
cost that mach in fature—and, as Lacie 
had put it before her in that one important 
interview they had had, they were so very 
very poor. 

Penelope was not qvite sure what amount 
the income was upon which they had to live; 
she knew, however, that, save for the 
small annuity accruing from the sum of 
money bequeathed to her by Madam Latimar, 
her mother was independent of any sssis- 
tance from her own family, which wa: at least 
one source of pleasure. 

“To be beholden to Denis Latimar for any 
thing is bad enough," the girl often mased in 
the hot intolerance of youthfal pride, ‘ but 
to take charity from Aunt Jalia—oh! that 
would be horrible!” 

The question, then, of suggesting a move 
from Stevenstone and the neighbourhood of 
Latimar court, waa little lesa than an im- 
possibility. There remained only one other 
way of escape which was hardly difficult, and 
that was for Penelope to make her home fora 
time at Laburnum Cottage, and the biz house 
that stood guard over it. 

This thought was in Penelope's heart now, 
as she sat gazing over the sea that lapped the 
baee of the rocks with a murmuring sound, 
and stretched out in a burnished line far be- 
yond where her sight could follow. 

Is would be a sacrifice and « stroggle as 
well as a relief, could this thought be realised, 
for Penelope clang to her delicate fragile 
mother, whose wan beauty seemed to grow 
more and more wan every day. 

She knew wishout words that she gave her 
mother a joy and a comfort that not all 
Luocie’s gentleness conveyed. Besides, Lucie 
naturally bad to share her love, whereas—at 
least s0 the mother's heart thought— Penelope 
was all for her: her baby, her dear sweet 
little love, her sunshine and her joy. 

Mrs. Desborough had resigned herself to 
Penelope's stay in London because she 
thought it for the girl’s future good. Bat 
Penelope had seen how great a gost shat 
resignation had been. She felt a weary soré 
of anger come over her as she sat trying to 
frame some sort of possible life out of the 
vague pictures of the future that rose up be- 
fore her. 

Why should fate have thrown her so closely 
in Denis Latimar’s path, and why should 
Marcia Rochdale have taken upon hereelf to 
exercise 80 wanton, so unnecessary an insult 
in connection with this man / 

“If Marcia had said nothing, things might 
have been very different,” the girl said to her- 
self, dreamily. ‘‘I snould never have thought 
twice about him, very likely we might not 
have met. Life is jast that sort of tangle : 
simply because I did not desire him to come 
into my path, he comes, of course intimately. 
Had I not had his history, his character, his 
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nature, his doings and hie non-deings 
oramimed cowa my throat, he would have 
been to me wuat he is to mosher and Lucie—a 
friend and @ nice friend too, bat as is is——”" 

Penelops finished with a eheag of her 
ghouiders and bitherlip, Cironmetsnces had 
certainly raised up a very uncomforsabie and 
unhappy Darden to rest on her young 
shoniderg. There was scarcely anbonur in she 
day when Penelope's face did not flash hatly, 
and a sors of contracting pain seize on her, 
heart ae ehe remembered Denise's ecarn of her 
and recalled sl the follies she had done to pro- 
duce that scorn. 

There wae no pleasure, no pride in remem- 
hering the power she had heid, in realising 
that bis love, his baat and purest love, bad been 
jast within her touch, and lightly sbhrown 
away. No, there was no pride, there was bat 
sorrow snd bitterness, and somesbing very 
like deep regras. 

Now tot the time had gone, that her brain 
had time te sort itaelf, Penelope waa not-sure 
that ebe nad not done a very wroug thing in 
s#Oting 0 she had done, 

She was tora with doubt and fear.as to bis 
fature. She dreaded less her words and deeds 
might bave led him to do some reckless thing 
thas woold mar his whole life ; and she was far 
more dissreased at the thoughs of any possibie 
harm coming to him shan she wae at she 
absolate kacwledge ot her own wreosed bappi- 
wess. Soe had she courage of a lion, and she 
dia m> dinch from the resals of her girlish 
pride wad reckless independence ; but she was 
aoursgeons more for herself than others, and, 





thonge she Knew so listie of Danis, the change 
that aad come over him sos last evening he ; 
had been with them, the rongh, wild. angry 
worde he bad spoken, had even then sent a 
thrill of fear through her as to whats might | 
come to him from his acute disappoins- 
meré. 

* Wen cannot bear pain, itis not their. por- 
tion,” she thought, in thesame dreamy way, 
reatiog her chin in her hand, “ We women 
gan endure silently, stolidly, like shia rook; 
bat a man is different—he mast have-a vent, 
he must have action.” And then came & 
thooxhs that was often presen’ before her: 
“ Bat aid he after all care for me so deaply, so 
resliy? Was it only & passing fancy, just a 
whim? Ii— il I were to see bim again, I miehs | 
know better; I might be more at reat. On! 
Dexis, Denis, if I conld see you agsin, ,if I 
opuid oaly let you know the truth, my love— 
my iove!”™ 

Sno fel), oven whileshe doubted in thia un- 
Settled way, that there was no need for doabé, 
thas Denis Latimar had indeed loved her, 
would have offered she beat, the purest, the 
lighess feelings of his heart for her acceps- 
anos, hed ehe not shown him eo plainly. she 
wae not worthy 89 muob as a passing shonght. 
Wonaild his bitser divappointment barm the 
frank oobility of bis nasure ? Wonild.is change 
his generous gentleness, bis broad mind, his 
unworloiiness ?” 

Pcnelope shivered as ahe wondered this. Is 
would be « terrible thing if auch a work came 
from her hands. She coald only hepe such 
woo'd not be the ouse, that, and even while 
ehe thought this she winced, Denis’s love 
for her miebt be only an ephemeral shing for- 
gotsen se swiftly as is had been born. 

“The thought of the winser months spent 
there close to bim, perhaps seeing bi ofsen, 
mesting nica day by day, is almoat. more thas 
J oan bear, I ehall feel his eyes burn me with 
contemps, aud—and I would masher he etrook 
me than fook at me Sgein as be did shat 
night.” 
hire a¢ ane asid shies to herself. 
sha!! leo? Imngss. goaway for a hinsie whiie, 
Only » little @hile. I mnes anesoge is ao thay 1 
go When he arives.at she Court; bas wheream 
Ito no? Aunt Jolie will not invite me egein, 
evenat | could Dear to oo that, I romas write to 
Uncle Deetorengh. He dacs nos know mach 
aborn’ 
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in*« blank focive mehoapisalisy 
Lucw will not paink me. 


GS wild, 


believe be wooid not. refoen me | 


unkind in ‘going away so soon, and] know she 
wants to be with mamma ascmoch:as-she can 
before ehe marries. Ie ia my only chance, my 
only way. It—if Denia-were not to come 40 
the Court this autamn,”—she rose to-her feet, 
gathering opher beck and ennshade, a sont of 
relief and a pang. of £egret shot her at 
the same time; ‘if.heshould mot.come,'’ she 
aaid, with bitter seif-reproach, ‘it-wilibe my 
doing. Isbali:be keeping-him away from his 
home and hie duties. He ought to hate me; 
perhaps he does by now, if a man-can ever 
hate anything he holds in such contempt ag 
Denis Lasimar boide me." 

She picked her way slowly over the rooke 
covered with sea-weed and green sea.grasses. 
Is was a slippery pathway and: required some 
akill; bat Penelope poised herself lightly on 
the broken, in some cases sharp-edget:rocks, 
as eacily as a (bird; Oa the.sands, evidently 
coming in.aearch of her, she saw Luoie ; andas 
she drew nearer, Penelope at once knew shat 
somssthing-had happesed, something of a:most 
exciting vasure to .prodiuese.sush a. flash of 
coloar so Luoie’s usually: cheeks and 
to give brillianey'to her light blueeyes. Seen 
thas. Lucie Deshoroughihad a much: stronger 
resemblance to her young. and lovely sister 
than ons would have imagined, 

“What. ia i#?” cried. Penelope, as she 


poised herself om-the final rock and prepared | 


to leap to the sande below. What hae hap- 
pened, Lacie? ‘“XYonr face is burning! Is it 
—— new, or have you swallowed » cherry- 
atone ?”' 

Tais last in allusion to.qan old and bygone 
moment when Luaie bad been in: danger of 
choking when eating @ cherry. 

For onee Luaie was nos indulgent to her 
Bister’a wit. 

“You are always so flippant, Pen,” she 
answered, almost oresely, ‘‘and—and yau 
apoil things so.” Tbare was a little wistfal 
break in the speaker's voice at ithe Jast-words, 

Is waasvident shat Misa Desborough was in 
& state olexcitement bordering on agitation. In 
an ioetant, Penelope. changed her tone. 

* Darling,” she aaid, softly, slipping her 
hand throogh Lucie's arm, “ do forgive me, I 
did not mean 40 vex you. Whatisiit, Lucie? 
Yon hays somethiag to tell me? "’ 

“On, Pen! guess—guess. What do you 
think.has bappened ? 

Lucie was almost trembling. 

Penelope surveyed her sister gravely and 
tenderly, Is was good to see someone.quiver- 
ing witn happiness, though she herself could 
never experience such @ fee; ‘ag now; anditswas 
happineas—no need for words to give that/ex- 
planation, 

“You know I am the worat guesser in the 
world,” she said, hurriedly. 

Lacie stood in front of ber:impressively, 

‘+ Walter’s cousin, Mrs. Birch, iedead: eke 
has lefs him all her money. He will have 
nearly two thonsand a year. We—we oan 
be married at once; and think, Pen! think 


| what we oan do for mother |” 


Penelope looked an instant at her sister's 
happy face, She may be forgiven, perhaps, 
the thought that orossed ber mind at this 
moment—the thought that fate in giving 
her sister such golden sunekine was dealing 
her snotber blow, was pashiog her farther on 
the path eheJonged so: eagerly 40 tarn- from 
and to forget, if possible. 

Is might be aeifish of thegisl, but it-was 
nasoeal, and, coming as it didion the top of 
her ceep and long pondering on her fatare, 
was deubly natural. Her eelfishness wag not 


| long-tived, however. Leanibg forward, she 
Penelope bit ber tip sbat had grown ; 


“Onl what , 


Biased the flashed excited face before her. 

“ Dear darling Lacie. I am so giad at 
last you are going to. make that peor Welter 
of yours heppy. What wonderfalnowe! 16 
sounds like a fairy story. Have you tald 


| mother? bat of course you bave, and isn’t she 
| delighted ?"’ 


Lusie's eyes filled with tears. 

“On! Pen,” she said, * onr motherie an 
angel, she lives only forug, It bad toteave 
her salons, L should never marry uniese che 


would consent tosbare our bome, but now the 
has you. She has each joy, sneh delight in 
you, my little sister, When I think of all 
this, I feel ae shoagh this beppines#-were nos 
real ; it seems’ too great to be tre!’ 

“T am sore it ‘isa good verification ofthe 
proverb, § J'out vient d ceux qui sait attendre.’ 
You bave waited a long timeftor ‘this, dear 
Lacie.” 

They were pacing homewards now over 
the garilitwand. Mrs;Deéebordugb, sisting be- 
side the open witidow, saw them conting, sud 
waved her handkerchief to tiem. 

‘Te Walter here’?”’ Penelope atket, a3 ‘they 
walked on, Lucie talking excitedly, 

“No, he has written—the sfternden post 
has jast come—here is his ‘letter, Mopher 
had one’ from Ann’ Jtlia, and ore fidm Mr, 
De'Bargb, I'tavey, bat T really am-t6o ‘excited 
to remember. rad out to find yuu Bo 
hurriedly, I longed to les you know.” 

And ‘then Lucie drifted ‘on to the'question 
of'her' marriage. Her face way’ dyeu'a aols- 
rose as she talied. 

‘Walter cays he wants the wedding to ba 
immediately—immediately, Pen; what canhe 
mean by that?" 

*Now—at once—directly—post:hasie, with- 
out delay!" said Penelope, with the. amile. 
that lit up her face bat did not linger now as 
it used to do, ‘that is the true meaning.ot 
the word in the dictionary, Lucie, Inhope, 
you will write and let Aunt Jalia know of 
your. good fortune as soon a5 possible."’ 

‘We shall see what she has written, No 
doubt mother will want mo‘to anawer the let- 
ter sometime s00n.” 

Mrs. Rochdale's letter, however, bad not 
even been opened, Mrs, Desborough had 
been in an equal state of delighs aud. excite, 
ment with her daughter over the unexpented 
good news ; her,correapondence had been fdr- 
gotten for the moment, 

The delay in resding the lettera wav, how- 
ever, s00n remedied when her two obildren 
joined Her. 

Penelope was sianding in the, window 
where she and Denis had exchanyed shat last 
never.t0-be-forgosten conversation, when -her 
mother's voice, full of astonishment, broke in 
on the dreamy heaviness of\ber shouxhte. 

«Just fancy! your aunt.is onboard Dania 
Latimar's yacht—she and Marcia, They 
have been with him nearly 8 month, Why, 
they must have joined him immediately he 
left uz. She says they have had a. delightful 
time, only short cruises. about the coass, and 
their head.quariers have been at Sousthamp- 
ton. She alludes to their mourning,” Mre. 
Desborough said, looking up trom she, letter, 
“and the paper ia black-cdged, so: someone 
in Mr. B ale’s family must be dead. I 
wonder Jalia did not teli.me of this-before.” 

** Yon forgat, mmeesy, you -sre really not 
of very great importance.” Penelope. .apeke 
| drily, wish a tonch of bisterneas ia. her.voice. 

Mrs. Desborough only janghed; shescok the 
speech as one of Pen's loving impexsinences, 
aod the bitterness escaped her. Luoie had 
| flisted out of the room for a moment, and had 
{mot beard what her sister said, She came back 
‘in time to learn from the end of Mes, Roch- 
i dale’s letter that Latimar Court wae to be 
opened.in October, and ‘a large house: party, 
among which the widow and her daughter 
were to ba found, was going to beentertained 
by Denis Latimar. 
| Why, we shall be quite gay,” Mrs. 
| Dasborough said; ber pretty faes lovkiog 
| almost young with the glow of plearars-ana 
| animation thie news bad-awekened. “ It: will 
‘recall something of the old'‘daye Ah! I am 
' glad Denie'is going-to do this. He promised 
\mebe would comeback to hie home-«s soon as 

he-oonk ; bat I-didnot thick iv -wenld be so 
‘goon. Pen, my darling, this wilh make & 
great difforence for you: You wiil-have' some 
of the enjoyment and -paiety you oustt to 
bave, J ehalllet‘Deniatnow how gla Tam 
‘when I write. I wonder be heennt sent me 
‘this vewe hioself, I bave not'had w letter 
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{from him since that one he wrote just after he 


left ug.” 

*' If he has been yachting, that will account 
for his silence,” Lucie said, with that gentle 
tact and sympathy that always made her try 
and emooth things. 

Penelope, playing with the tassel of the: 
dlind, looked over‘her shoulder. 

* And what does your-favourite the Rector. 
say, Mumseey darling?” she asked, strangling, 
& yawn, and-eppearing overcome with sleep. 

Mrs, Desborough hastily opened Mr. De 
Bargh's letter. 

* Ie is araonfirmation of your Aunt Jalia’s 
news,” sheanswerad, “ Ordevs:have been sent 
+o the Cours,.and: aleéady-work-people are in 
oo = Bares —_— place menat wide 
awake. r. Da: ‘i@-B0 ig 

Peneloge- 


“In fact,” observed, as ‘she left 
her window—" in*faot, there ia general re- 
joicing, and Stevenatone will be oat of its 


senses with delight. Mumsey, lam going to 
liedown. I can't keep my eyes open, and un- 
lesa I give way to an‘honr of sloth I shall be 
absolately incapable of giving a definite 
opinion on the «dbjees.af Tiucie'a troussean, 
Supposing.I ssidI would:have'a-bridesmaid’s 
dress of yellow ‘when I meantgreen! The 
hought ia ‘toohorribie:! " 

** Come audigive’ mea kiss, my baby,” the 
mother said, ten@erly, as she watohed -the 
gracefal little form moving slowly away. 
Penelope returned instantly and. pressed her 
lipa to her mother's, then with a prodigious 
yawn sauntered through the deorway. 

Mra. Desborough sas for an‘instant looking 
after her, then turned to‘ her daughter, 

‘** Lucie,” she said, tremalously, ‘* I—DP hope 
Pen is well. She looked pale jasenow, Aid you 
not think go ? and her lips, when she kissed me, 
were quite cold. If——” 

*' Dearest mother,’ Lucie hastened to say, 
“there is nothiog wrong, she is only sleepy. 
She sits out there on these roohs,till she gesa, 
stiff and tired. I will go and see after her if 
you like." 

* No, leave her. Ié was only my fancy, very 
likely; 1ét ‘her rest. It whe thinks I sm! 
anxious she will come pack again, andthe. 
hivnr’s aleep will do "her good,” 

And’then the motiver's heart'tarned to the: 
happiness thathad come to her other child,and’ 
the two who'had been together so much and a0! 
olasely *‘cat-and discussed she fasare ;' while: 
Penelope, aafe within ‘her bedroom; with: 
lyeited ‘door, walked‘so and fro‘in the resetess 
misery that filledther -bheatt, If she suffered. 
nowt tife‘bare ‘mention of what:lay '‘befére 
her in the time: etove at Hand, what would*she! 
not stiffer when that time was actaalky come | 

‘Ts. seemed to her she wontd net be ableto go 
Ahrvo gt with the’ task ‘that lay-before her, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Lucrm’s good fortnne raised her considerably’ 
in’ ‘thre eyed Of her «worldly ‘relatives. Mrs, 
iQothiate wrote a mest‘ warm’ letter of-con:‘ 
gratnlation, and -déotered the ptensure it’ would’ 
give Matéia-andhetaetif tobe present at the’ 
wedding, which “wes fired ‘for the pecond week’ 
in Ostober: 

‘* We’ shall’ then “bé settled for on vieit at! 
THatinear Court, and'most convenientty' so, -my* 
thar Dotie, ander the citcumésaticge;” Mrs, 
Rachdale wrote. “ Your ‘uticle’ repréety ‘he: 
witi'ndt Be able 46: be protent;‘bat he’ anites 
with me it mach love and hearty good wishes; 
and hoper you ‘wilftite’ the Nettle trifle he‘ hag 
sent you ‘al a Téemembrance‘on auch wn 
suspicious ocowsién:” ‘Tive-wrifie’ alitidéd! to’ 
consisted of a very, massive clock, which had 
quite a baronial air. ‘ The bracelet you will 
receive is from: Marcia, aud-I-am-sendivg you 
@ set of namonnted amethysts, which will be 
petuliarly saisable aad becoming. #0 your 
colonring. We kave had a ‘most delightfal: 
tie wieh Mr: Lasienar, I fied him: amen-: 
ow nting man—so find and clever, quite ont! 
ot the -ordinery. We look fortward to oar) 


“handsome gifts she had received, and at the 


/her keenly, and tenderly, they were careful 


| pansing' for d, “so statky ! Do-you know 
‘what ‘I'm Lucie’? “he ‘doer not walk, he 
stake like a 





eiey wt Davimar Coart with ‘she keenest’; 


pleasure, not only because of our sincere 
liking for our host, but because.we shall be eo 
close to your dear mother, and shall he able 
to pop in upon her at all hours and séasons. 
Oar love,” &o, &3; and with many flowery 
sentences the letter concluded. 

Lucie replied with sincere thanke‘for the 


sametime¢he wrote a few words ofigracefal 
acknowledgment to Denis Lusimar, for the 
exquisite necklace of beautiful pearls that had 
been sent down to the bride-cleot with hid 
good wishes attached. 

Is was going to be a very quiet wedding, 
merely the: nearest relatives and one or*two 
old frienta, There was, never 
to be done’in preparations, for Lucie “wae 
be carried off by her husband for a tour.abr 
immediately after the ceremony, and there 
was little time to get together allishe dlethes 
she would need. 

The house party was to,aememble at) 
Latimar Court juss three d@ya ‘before + 
wedding, and as the time ehettened a 
shortened, and the moments ew: nearer for 
her trial, Penelope planged’ deeper and faster 
_ the business of-prepating her sister's 
things. 

She was apparently in ‘high epirite—the 
laughing, merty ’ ener vem @ joke 
always on her lips;and weparkle in hereyesy 
Had her mastisal gai noie been lesa prececn- 
pied, they migh®Mave noticed that every now 
and then Penelope's laughter seemed to come 
in & spasmodio.way,; and that there ceemed to 
bes kind of effoxs in her merriment ; also 
that now and then-a wan coloariess look 

over the fair beanty of her lace and 
it utterly. 

Bat‘there was so much'to be done, so much 
excitément-and burry, that: Penelope was not 
submitted to any carefal scrutiny inside the 
house ; and though one pair of eyes watched 


not to let the girl have the faintest inkling of 
this, 

Harold De Bargh was in trath troubled 
abous-Pene 
wabso darefally hidden, so well covered, had 
been palpable%o bim from-the fiest. He'was. 
troubled not only because of his love, but 
beeause it burs him to-see- this shadow-on so: 
fair-and bright « jowelo? hamanity, 

‘Hé was constantly at Labarnum Cottage. 
Penelope treated him bebind his’ back with 
great irreverence, 

‘Here comes bogie again,” she would ory 
to.Lacie, a3.she saw the Ruotor’s black ogat 
coming up the pathway. 

Lucie was always a little vexed with her, 
Sister on the question ofthe Restor. She had 
a vagae’ hint.of) thetrath. She gacssed that 
something. more. than mere interest and 
admisation filled, the Ruoctor'a heart for Pene- 
lops, and she al#ays bad .a little reproof, ready. 
forthe girlia very liberal indiffareace to the 
handeome.young clergyman. 

‘* Dear Pen,” sae said on.one oocasion, “I 
wish» you , would, no+.call Mr. De Bargh by 
such ®& stupid mame,it-—” 

“I deny it ia.a stgpid name!” cried Pene- 
lope, lightly. She was sitting at the window 
embroidering some initials on some handker- 
chiefs, She waa an exguisite needle. woman, 
and her work was marvellons. ‘I think it is 
ever po much prettier than De Btrgh, and 
then it suite ‘hitn, ‘he is so°sclemm snd——" 


call him’ Bogte as ‘long a8 I“live.” 

Lucie wae nonplamed for » moment. 

“I don't think mother likes it, Pon,” she 
seid; aad thig-was artfal of ber, for ber 
mother’s’ name was & word to: conjure with. 

“T wontd-net do: to. vex my-angel 
mother for anything in the wide wide world,’’ 
Penelope | cried, with almost : strange: passion, 
and then she palled herself up ; “ bat,” she 
said, deliberately, “I dan't believe she minds: 


“Pen! Pen!” Luoie ran hurtiedly afier 
her, ‘Pen, darling, be carefal. He, Mr. De 
Bargh, ia there now—oh ! do,” 

“No moment conid be better,’’ Penelops 
answered gravely. ‘I shall put the question 
to him at the same time!”’ and she uctusity 
Garried her threat into practice, while Lucie 
retired to her corner aguin, covered with hon 
btashes and mortification. Certainly Pen was 
oo might be termed a handful ocoasion 
a y. 

Tne Reotor’s pale face flushed # little as 
‘Penelope came into the room. Often as he 
went to the cottage he did not get many 
opportunities of a chat with the girl. Sbu 
was like a willo' the wisp—here, there, and 
pevery where, 

“I have something to ask you, murmsey. 
Lucis has been scolding me. She eays I have 
no right%o call Mr. De Bargh ‘ Bogie’, that you 
wonld not like it, and——"’ 

Poor Mrs, Desborough literally gasped. 

“Oh! Pen dear,” she began, bat the Rector 
was laughing heartily. 

“* Do you want to call me Bogie ?"’ he asked 
Pen. half lightly, half tenderly. 

**Not if you give me permission,” was ber 
demure reply. 

Sbe was perched on the arm of her mother's 
chair. 

“IT don't care for any authorised things,”’ 
Habe cried, *' not for any."’ 

“Mrs. Desborough pas her delicate hands on 
thegir!l's pretty ones. 

“Pen, my darling!’ she said, with gentle re- 
proof, 

Bat there was no horror or reproof in 
Harold De Bargh's handsome brown eyes. 
The love that this’ girl had inepired in bis 
heart was fast becoming an infatuation. 

“JT want you to do something, Mias 
Penelope. I bave come up on pnrpose to sre 
you,” he said. changing the subjeos with reavy 
tact for Mca. Desborough, 

‘Ts it nice or nasty 7” 

He iaughed slightly. 

‘© I¢ is something that I think will give you 


.' The change that. she-thought) pleasure; ney,'1 donot think, [ am sare,” ne 


said, gently, and then: he went: on 10 teil her 
he had received a deputation: of village. giri« 
who wished to give Lucie: a) wedding presens, 
bat: did) not know what >to choore, and they 
they had come tahim for enlightenment. 

‘And I oome to yeu,’ the Reoter said. 
You will know: best what Miss Desborough 
wilklike, She :will tressorethe gift, I snow, 
whatever it should:be, bat is wonla give the 
girls -grester pleasure if you. would identity 
yourvelf with’ 

Penelope sprang from the chair burried) y. 

‘*] will) go to them: at) once,” she) cried. 
‘* Where are they to be found—at the gekont- 
houee? ‘Wiil you wait: one minute, Mr. Du 
Bargh? only one miante while I put ommy 
hat and coat.” 

She was gone like a flash of lightning: as 
she spoke, aad in: Jcsstban three rinutes she 
aud Harold De Bargh = walkiug briskly 
down the garden ‘to the vilisge. 

It wanted-only a week bofore:tbe wedding, 
g0 there: was a general wish thas the girls’ 
gitt ehould be purchasediat once and be placed 
among the other presents, : 

Penelope flang-hesself, into. the mation: with 
all her hearh and soul, receiving «su gzestions 
and listening to-wiehes, and t0 the inevisable 
little ditagresmenta, sith the greaturipatience 

mt soit + T ia 


& 
"Pie Restor; standing by, felt a thrill of new 





to‘and fro, I vhall‘always, hope come into his heart as be saw Pemelops 


in:whie mood, . Despite bis love, a doubi as 10 
the wisdow of such # girlas hie wile hart mow 
and then ‘orossed bia mind; bus now.be had» 
glinrpre of the gentie, earnest, deep nature thas 
ran-boueath the sparkle of Penelope's outward 
menner, avd his‘\iuve. deepened accordingly. 
What dresms:and visione-flisted through bis 
mind se he stood there: looking ‘at tre lovely 
young face sud gracefal figore, such @ con- 
trast to the village young woman  groaped 





In’ any oase, I will go’ and ack-her thie vary! abentner. Hope had neversesmer: a0 definite, 


mimate.” 


{eo pear, wtavtbis moment, fords wag aimost 
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[BUT FOB MB, DE BURGH’S BTR 


the first time-he had been brought in contact 
with the girl's real self, and learnt the truth 
of herself as she really was. The momentous 
question waa settled at last. 

**I think I am something of a diplomatist, 
don’t you, Mr. De Burgh?" Penelope said, with 
# lavgh, as they left the school: house, ‘* Really, 
I thought at one time I was in danger of 
being impaled on the ‘ fish knife and fork’ 
faction when I appeared to lean in favour on 
the side of ‘the book of family prayers’ 
party. You see, by judiciously arranging that 
both presents can be purchased for the money 
collected, I have restored harmony and escaped 
with my life.” 

“ You certainly showed enterprise and tact 
worthy of a better cause,” the Rector 
answered. 

They paced on for a little while in silence, 
and then Harold De Burgh said, hurriedly,— 

* Miss Penelope, you have never been that 
ride with me you promised long ago.” 

“Did I promise? I don’t remember, It 
sounds an awfully rash thing to have done; 
for, do you know, Mr. De Bargh, I can’s ride. 
I stick on somehow; but the result is not 
graceful nor comforting. I don’t think you 
would like me for a companion really.’ They 
had left the village street, and were in a lane 
that was bordered by thick hedges and trees. 

Harold De Burgh was beginning some hasty 

i this statement when 
Penelope said,— 


“Iam sure you would hate me,” ae they 
walked on, andthen she came to a standatill sud. 
denly. “Oh!” she said, ina whisper, “look 
at that squirrel—just look, isn’t he lovely! 
now I wish I had him, What a tail! and 
what eyes. Now he is gone. ‘‘ Oh, dear ! where 
did he go? Did you see, Mr, De Bargh? Was ia 
up or down? Down thetree, I think.” Withan 
agility that almost equalled the squirrel in 
queation, Penelope jamped up on to she bank, 
and tried to peer through the thick bushes. 


pon 
clinging on to frail twigs in support as she did | Denis was utterly deaf to the plaintive, eager ] 
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43, PRNBLOPE WOULD BAYE ROLLED IGHOMINIOUSLY IM THE MUDDY DiITOH!] 


so. “There he is! I can see him!” she was 
crying triamphbantly, when the Rector called 
ont, hurriediy, ** Take care!’ and in the very 
instant of his doing 80, Penelope's foot slipped, 
and bat for Mr. De Bargh’s swiftness and 
strong arms she would have rolled ignominious- 
ly in the muddy ditch by the road-side. As it 
was, for one exquisite moment the young man 
held her lovely form in his arms close to his 
heart, 

Penelope, stunned and a little frightened, 
though of course there had been no danger, 
rested where she was, for one instant not 
knowing indeed where she was; but as the 
Reotor's voice, speaking eagerly, came close to 
her ear, she regained full consciousnes3, and at 
the very same moment as she took 
hurriedly away from his hold, ber eyes en- 
countered # pair of steel grey ones that seemed 
to cut her through and through with their 
scorn—eyes that belonged toa bandsome clean- 
shaven young man who was in the lane, on 
horseback, coming towards them. 

For the space of sixty seconds, perhaps, the 
blue eyes gazed into those cold grey ones ; then 
Penelope turned icy, and her face became very 
white and then rosy red. 

“* Who would have thought of seeing you!” 
she cried weakly. Bat Denis was too angry to 
have much discrimination about him ; all he 
knew washe had come upon a @pture which 
would live with him to the grave. Penelope 
in the embrace of a man! and one whom, he 
had to acknowledge, was worthy to stand 
beside him his equal in every way. 

Hia thoughts had been full of the girlas he 
rode slowly along, almost with self-reproach, 
and something like remorse, and with the 
yearning that her memory was entwined 
about with ; and in the midst of it all, he had 
come upon her, alone with Harold De Bargh 
in a solitary lane with Sis arms about her, 
her head a his shoulder. No wonder 





longing for self-vindication which rang in 
Penelope's voice. 

“What are you doing bere, prowling about 
like a marauding ohiet? you were not 
expected for another three days. You are & 
myaterious and onsatisfactory 1"? she 
said, trying to keep her voice steady, and to 
stand erect on her trembling limbs. - 

Denis had taken off his hat and greeted the 
Reotor courteously but coldly, 

‘*T am jast on my way to see your mother,” 
he said, in his most chilly voice. 

Penelope's courage revived at the sound, 

* Bhe will be delighted, and will give you 
some tea,”’ she answered, and by sheer will 
she spoke just as usual. “ Tell her to keep 
us some hot, we shall be in directly. Come, 
Mr. De Bargh, shall we goon? Mr. Latimar 
locke impatient. I had no idea he was 80 
fond of tea.” 

Denia rode on savagely, her laughter 
Pug’ 2e in his ears, and her beautifal face full 
of smiles brilliant as it bad been when he lact 
saw it blinding bis sight and making the 
torture of his sudden jealousy still greater. 

“Bhe is a coguette, heartless, worthless,” 
he said to himeelf. 
ri Ang th ‘toll and made P 

ven my m enelope 
Desborough my wife od 

And the while he said it be knew that he 
was perjoring himself, and that his ‘‘folly 
was something that would never go: that 
love for Penelope Desborough was something 
that would last through his life, 


(To be continued. 








A Luminous crayon bas been invented forthe 
poraese of enabling lecturers to draw on the 
board when the room is darkened for the 
use of the lantein. The invention is likely to 
prove of value, not only to leoturers, but 
to those who wish to take notes in the dark. 
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BASIL’S BRIDE. 


Satine een 
OHAPTER IV. 
ABSTRANGE PROPOSAL. 


SomewsHat to his own surprise Basil slept 
well, and when he came down in the morning, 
and found Dolores and ber father seated at the 
breakfast-table, looking jast as ordinary well- 
bred people may be supposed to look, he wag 
inolined to think fancy must have played him 
some trick in the night, and that the scene he 
had witnessed in the inner drawing-room had 
existed only in his imagination. 

Bot a more searching glence into Mr, 
Verschoyle’s face convinced him to the con- 
trary. Is wore an expression of anxious 
thought, the lines seemed to have deepened 
since yesterday, and his eyes rested on 
Dolores’ with a yearning love that was in- 
tensely pathetic. 

** Aren't you well, father?" asked the girl, 
& trifle uneasily, 

‘** Not very well,” he answered, gently, ‘I 
have had no sleep all night, and I am a little 
tired in consequence, It is nothing very 
serious,” he added, in a tone meant to be re- 
assuring, glancing towards Basil, whose eyes 
were also fixed on his face. 

Dolores did not seem satisfied, and after 
breakfast was over she hovered round her 
father, with a solicitude that bad something 
wbeclately maternal in it. He sppeared 
slightly embarrassed by it, and presently went 
to his library, leaving the two young people 
together, 

‘There is something strange about my 
father this morning, I can’t understand it,” 
she said, in her frank, straightforward fashion, 
litting ber great dark velvet eyes to Captain 
Onesham as she spoke, ‘I have never known 
him to be ill, and if anything of the sort were 
to befall him, I should not know what to do.” 
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“Surely you have some lady friends to 
whom you could send,” said the young man, 
and he awaited ber answer curiously. 

It came immediately, accompanied by a 
shake of the head. 

“No, Ido not know a single woman except 
our two maid-servants. I wish I did,’”’ she 
added, & shadow sweeping over her brow. ‘I 
often think how delightful it would be to have 
® gitl friend.” 

Basil was watching her intently, and be felt 
convinced that she was speaking the exact 
truth. Whoever the woman might be who 
had had a nocturnal interview with Mr. 
Verschoyle, it was quite clear that his caughter 
did not even suspects her existence, 

A little later a massage came from Captain 
Chesham to go to the library, and thither he at 
once proceeded, and found his host sitting in 
front of . My vet ay was strewn with 
papers of every descr 

Mr. Verschoyle motioned him to a chair 
opposite, and after a moment's silence, 
Baid,— 

“I told you yesterday that I had a plan for 
benefiting you, and I will lose no time in com- 
municating it to you. I do not pretend that 
my motives are wholly disinterested, for I 
have the welfare of another person in view, 
even while Iam ready to play the part of a 
beneficent Providence so far as you yourself 
are concerned,’ He took up a bank-book, 
opened it, and passed it to Basil. ‘ Look at it, 
and see what my present balance at my 
bankers amounts to.” 

Considerably surprised by the request, Basil 
nevertheless obeyed it. Tne amount was 20 
large that the young man put down the book 
in an astonishment that was not lessened 
when Mr. Verschoyle handed him various 
boncs and securities from which it was 
evident that the father of Dolores must be a 
maa of very great wealth. 

“I do not know why you should trouble to 
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show me all these documents,’ observed Basil, 
& little uneasily. 

** You will understand better presently. In 
the first place J want to convince you shat I 
am really what I represent myself to be, and 
this ia the best way in which I can do so, 
Now, we will speak of Dolores. She ie my 
child—the only creature 1 have left in the 
world to care for, and naturally her happiness 
ia my first consideration. For a woman there 
is only one way of securing happiness, and 
that is by ing a trustworthy man. 
Unfortunately girls, if left to themselves, are 
apt to be led astray by mere outward graces 
of person and manner, and my opinion is that 
it is better for their parents to choose for 
them, I will come to the point without 
delay. I wish Dolores to become the wife of 
@ man who will do his best to protect her 
from all the evils of life, and I think I have 
found such a man in yourself. Will you 
marry her?" 

Basil absolutely gasped with astonishment. 
He was totally unprepared for such a propo- 
sal, and at fires be was almost inclined to 
believe that Mr. Verschoyle could not be 
serious, One glance however, at his face, 
convinced him to the contrary. 

“Naturally you are surprised,” continued 
the elder man, ‘‘and perbsps you think there 
is even & certain amount of indelicacy in the 
haste with which I desire 10 see my daughter 
wedded. But the ciroumstances are peculiar. 
I have a presentiment, which amounte to & 
certainty, that I shall not live long, and after 
my death what is to become of Dolores? I 
have no friend to whose protection I can com- 
mend her, and even if I had, I might hesitate 
before I gave anyone, save a husband, the 
right to control her actions, AsI told you 
before, I knew your mother, and therefore 
you are not, in a sense, a stranger to me. 
Also, Iam # judge of physiognomy, and I feel 
sure that, in spite of the errors —_ past, 
you are & man to whom it would be impossible 
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to betray a trast. I am willing to pay your 
debis, and to settle a handsome income upon 
you, although ‘the balk of my wealth wiil be 
g@ecured to Dolores. “What doyou pay?” 

‘‘] kaow.mos what'to say,'’ stammered the 
young mam ‘Does your daughter—does 
Misa Vereeaoyle kaow anything of this? ”} 

*' Certainly not.” 

‘' Poenehe may have a strong objection to 
gach an alliance as you propose."’ 

“ Sheomaythave, bat:I-don'tithink she will. 
She is #0 accu to depend oun my 
jadgment that she is not likely to di+ pate it 
in thisumatter. Bosides, you forget that she 
haegseen nothing ofthe world, and therefore 
her affegstions are aladlutely disengeged.” 

‘And for that very-reason, I'should hesitate 
fafere taking any mtvantage of her inex- 
perience,” suid Basil; more firmly. 

Mr. Versetnoyte satiled as.if weil pleased. 

** Buch an obdjectiontioss you credit, bat you) 
don’t underetamd the exigeseices of ther 
position. I have xolfime for ecruples such as’ 
these. Yon must) make np your mind, 
quickly—yes or no, If you liks, you can’ 
leave me for awhile and think over. what lt have 
aaid aud give ms year decision on your re- 
jurn. Bat auswer me one wayr other, ae; 
qvickly-as you can, I implore-you.” 

Basil’ hesitated once more, then bowed: 
silently, amd-atepped ont of stheepen French 
Window om-toithe:verandah. - 

To therright wae s. small ehenbbery, end} 
here he paced backwards and‘forwnrds, back- 
wardeand forwards, revolving:the propositien 
io his. mind. Snoonald he accept it or wot? 

Screly no man was ever in’) a& more 
difficals position, eo tempting orf sis one hand, 
sud yet so dangerous in ita possibié isaaes, 
Mz. Verschoyle offered him wesith and 
— and a beautifal girl who had saved his 
lifs. 

Bat then he did not Jove her. Enlalie 
Stanhope had filled his heart until twenty- 
four hoars ago, and even though she had been 
dethroned from her high pedestal, in would 
have seemed to Basil » species of sacrilege for 
&@ny ovher Woman to take her piace so, soon. 

Ten he had to take into consideration Mr. 
‘Verschoyle’s anxiety regarding his daugiter’s 
fature, and the debs of gravitude he owed 
Dolores. 

A sudden revulsion had come over the 
young man’s feelings, » horror of tae awfal 
srime of gelf-murder indo which he hed been 
80 nearly hurried, and from which Dolores’ 
ready courage and presence of mind baal eaved 
him. No danger of bis again sesking to take 
his own life, and yet, whas had he to lopk.for- 
gl to if he did nos. acoept Mr. Versohoyle's 

er? 

Finally he returned to the library with a 
fizm ssep. His resolution waa taken. 

Mr. Verschoyle waa sitting in execily the 
@ame position as when he Iefs him, except 
indeed that his fucs was cavered by.his handg. 
He looked up quickly ss Bail entered. 

‘“Well?” he breathed, in a tense whisper, 
and it was evident from his tone how anxiously 
he awaited she answer. 

‘“T have decided,” Basil eid, ‘' Ii Migs 
‘Vérachoyle ia willing to aaceps mea, I promise 
to do my beat to make her a geod husband, I 
do not profess to be in. lave with ber ——” 

“That will come afterwards,” excisimed 
hie host, eagerly, getting up, avd taking his 
hand, which he pressed warmly within his 
own. “T am, contpared with you,.an oid man, 
and experience haa taught me thas the love 
tha’ comes after marriage is batter, purer, 
aod more lasting than the passion thas pre- 
oades it. You have chosen wisely, Caprain 
Obeshsra and, for my. own part, a great weight 
ia litted off my soul. Whatever happens adn, 
I shall fvel assored thas Dolores’ fusare is 
provided for.” 

** Bas what reacon have you. for supposing 
thas anything ia likely to happen which will 
rander other protection than your owa reoas- 
sary?” asked Basil, colonring « little 4a he 
thoughs of the convergation be had cverheard 
she preceding pighs. 


. 
‘ A deeper shadow awept over the elder man’s 
ace. 

**T cannot tell you my reason. If I were to 
do ao you would probably langh at it, but to 
me it is forcible enough. Now, as to breaking 
this'to Dolores, I think I had better speak to 
her firat.” 

**Certainly,” exolaimed Basil, hastily. 
‘*Bhe would look upon it as:an unparalleled 
piece-of presumption if I wereto broach such 
@ SObject to ber after less than a day’s 

aintance. ‘I only make one condition, 
anti that is that the ehall not be inflaenced: 
‘meetoed in her devision, but left to her away 
ftee will. Is that‘anderstood? : 

*“ Assuredly,” snawered Mr. Vena 
with some j=. “Yon may be 
certain that I shail do nosing agaings 
Wishes.” 

While Dolores wan summoned to ‘this 
momentous interview with her father, Baail 
“went once moreout int the garden, where he 


‘of the young girl’a anewer. 

He red whethér he had done well: 
letting himeelf be Bortied into a mart 
thes his more sober senses con@emned ag 

*womantic and yet mercenary. 

ne Would ix not have'been winer to have biddea} 

-_ WVetsohoyles ‘farewell, made his way \to 

and taken a passage out to 
oles where, under an assumed name, he 
could have begun anew life ag @ clerk or an 
artigan ? 

He smiled rather bitterly to himself, and 
shook higtbead. His training had unfitted 
him for;wotk,and .existence uuder such con- 
ditions woald have been miserable in the 
extreme to’‘him. And yet, even with that 
alternative, he would bave left a dishonoured 
name behind him ia England. 

He was aroused from his meditations by 
the sight of Dolorea advancing slowly along 
the path. 

She was looking mora sibdued and serious 
than he had as yet seen her, and her eyes 
were fixed gravely on the gravel at her feet, 

Se, paused. as she saw him, and he advanced 
towarde her, raching hisbrain in the vain endea- 
vour to fiad zome way of opening the impend- 
ing conversation, As it happened she saved 
him the trouble. 

** My father has been telling me that you 
Wish to marry me,’’ she said, with the utter 
simplicity and absence of shyness that seamed 
natural to her. “Of course I was.a good 
deal taken by surprise, bus it my father: wishes 
it, and you wish.it, lam quite willing to con- 
sens,” 

Tb spite of himself Basil conld: not help 
smiling as the childlike nsiveté of the speech, 
aod he bent down snd kiseed her bund in 
ordér to conceal the smile from, her. 

‘Thank you,” he gaid, briefly. “‘On my 
part promise most solemnly 20 do all in my 
power’to make yon ha) 

She was looking at him atteritively, her 
heatl-a little on one Bide, ber lips half parted, 
& grave admiration in her velvety eyes, 

Yoong'as she was, Tittlé as she hdd seen of 
the world, she had neverfhelesa formted vazue 
dreams of the lover who should come to woo 
her in the futnre, antl iv’ seemed to her as 
if the ‘hero of her girlish visiens+ must have 
teken‘the-shape-of B asi. 

He was, indeetl; an‘\iceal lover co’far-as ont- 
ward appearance went; snd -as regarded the 
faok of warmth in hia mratmer, why, ahe wae 
too wnsophitticated to pus it down to itsproper 
ontae. 

“Ffe- never loved whe loved not at first 
hight;” saysRomeo ; and Dotores, in her girtith 
innocence, entirely agreed with this werrti- 
ment. Neither didiit seear unnstora) to Her. 
Her mirror told ber that she wae beantifal, 
andeven her few veara of life-had tanghther 
that beanty means power, 

“Will you go in to my father?” she added, 
after ® momens'spauce, ‘' Hetold me to sek 
yon to doso.” 

Hea bowed and complied, white-Doloras, alter 
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| standing quise still for w few minutes, #s if 
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waited, with a quickly beating heart, the resule|: 


———— 
loat in thought, suddenly put on her hat, and 
started for the wood. 

She waa filled with a desire to see the piace 
where she and her fiancé had fires met—whera 
she had enatched the revolver from him, and 
bad'told him Providence had sent her to save 


Bhe believed that this was the case, and the 

belief may havahad something to do with the 

with’ whieh ehe had acceded to Mr. 
Verschoyle’s desire. 

What passed at that interview no one knew, 
‘buts ‘Dolores’ faith i ber father was supreme 
—anything be wished was quite sure to be 
Min ‘her eyes; @ven when it wend so far 
offer liberty 
Siewteok under the shadow of the trees, 
Nesked rotu@iwith her wide, bright, bird- 


g8z0, 
Every inch*oftihe ground wag familiar to 
her, every Push, every bramble; bus to-day 
‘they all « to have taken a. séfain 
ess and wmreslity. 
ig same, thectame, yet not the same. 
Pmever, never*more!"’ 
‘Herteye waponught by the yellow glitter 
t eradhing ‘Hgifibaried in leaves beneath 
her teat. 


Bitie picked it'up, and ee ety- 
‘Itewas a miniature—or, rather hadebeer one ; - 
bat now it wae crushed and blarred ulmoss 
beyond reeognition. One feature, owever, 
wad uninjared—the mouth, which was an 
extremely beautifal one, with sharp, oléwr-oas 
curves ; and Dolores, aswke-pat.the cautilated 
likeneas away in “her , said to herself 
that if ever she «saw the: whioh was 
an unlikely event-enoggh—she should know 
her by her lige, 

Ske.little thought how and when she would 
next gazo on thas portraits ! 











' CHAPTER V. 
“( MARBIED IN HASTE,” 


THAT game evening a abrange gronp stood in 
the loxurious, orienss!-looking drawing-room 
of Mr. Verschoyle’s residence, which waus 
lighted up-by half-a-dozen srained glase 
lamps. Toe scent of‘ hoshease flowers hang 
on the air like heavy cloads of incense, and 
the deep silence waz only broken by the sound 
of the swift downpour of ram ourside—inter- 
rupted every now and ugain by: ws hevry pest 
of. thonder as s tongue of biee ‘light sho 
suddenly across the murky bisckweess of the 
sky. 

A olergyman ‘in « white sarplica: stood in 
the middie ct the room ‘loekeng pozzed and 
aaeasy, se if be doubted the auitetitioy of hig 
surroundings. Before him eveod Bal Ohes- 
bat, & strange, strsined-expression on ‘hia 
pale face while be -held the nena of. Dolorsa 
Verachoyle, vho, drésead in whe from head 
to foot, and with nataral orange  blcweme 
twined in ‘her hair, looked: lovely eee Cream. 
On her right was‘ her father; who. appeared 
agitated and Fee anxiou®' tate the eera- 
mony should come to en end aa quiekly as 
possible. No one else was in sheroon. 

Verily money ica great power; and by ita 
aid things that seca: itke tmpovsibilivies oan 
be compassed | 

Basil bad: started for London at mid-day to 
pay his fifty gainess and procers: a.epecial 
licence from the Arobbishop:et Canterbury, 
and even now the solemu warda were being 

en that would bind bim end Dolores 
together, ‘ till Ceath did shear pers’! ’’ 

Tas service wag over, the Treg wag on: her 
finger, the clergyman with a eigh-of relist /had 
laid down the book; aad Mer: Verschoyle 
stepped forward to kisa and congratmiate his 
daughter, when # quiverims sbafs of blae lights 
seamed absolutely to fil! the roum, snd wed 
followed by « TaverSerating -paal of ‘sander, 
terrific in its fora 

Dateres: shrank ‘back shadcering, end «hid 
her fees in ber ‘father ce areass. 

“Init a bomen?’ she whispered, “Does 
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ik mean that my mattisge is not sanctioned 
of Heaven?” 

** Certainly not,’ he replied, smoothing’ her 
hair’ under ita coronal of blossom buds, and 
trying to steady bis own voice so as to re- 
ane = “What nos he bn we! a 

ith your'‘happiness, my” in tis . 
ding of yours ‘is the Siiining OF new fife 
for you, infinitely sweeter and fuller of joy 
than sll’ the yeara that have gone before, 
Take her, Basil,” he added, pasting her 
gently towards her hutband. “Yours must 
be'the lips that must firet touch hers—you 
hsve'a prior right even to’her father.” 

Boil started’a little, and Dolores, who wae 
locking at him, fancied his face grew paler, 
Ie stenck her with s,cutious chill thet there 
was none ot’the rapture cf a ‘newly-wedded 
bridegroom In hia eyes: Nevertheless, he 
ai down aud*kissed ber lips—for the firht 
time, 

She drew ‘hack, veguely disappointed. Hia 
lips were as colt! ss the caress was. How 


erent to her“fathér, who, as be strained | 


ber tiptitly to his bosom, rained down a 
athiower of tender, loving kisses on ‘ber month, 
her vteeks, her*hair. 

* Ob; my ‘dstling!" he exclaimed, in'a‘low, 
settesvoice, “‘Heuven grant I have acted for 
the best ‘in this preat-orisie of your life, I 
Dave-triel' my atmoss, but pethapzs——"’ 

He checked himsélf abruptly, conscious 
that the clergyman who had performed the 
Marriage service was looking st him curiously. 

And well he ht—for thers was some- 
thing in this harried wedding, in the extreme 
youth of the bride, the coldness of the bride- 
groom; and'the atrangely Eastern gorgeousness 
of' the drawing-room that strongly appeated ‘to 
Mr. Lake's sense of the incongruons, 

He~had been vicar of the parish ‘for ten 
years’or more, bus in all thas time ‘he had 
mever once Bes eyes on these parishioners of 
his, who lived so secludéd’a lite ia the tree- 
hidden white house, 

As a mesttercftact, he was plad to take leave 
Snd‘get away, even though outside ‘the rain 
wad pelting down with an almost tropical vio- 
jence thas threatened te wet him to the skin 
before he could get home. Mr. Verschoyle ac. 
companied’ him to the deor, and paid him his 


fees. 

“ T did not know that the marriage service 
‘was such a solémn one,’ ssid Dolores, looking 
ather hneband with large, grave eyes, aa they 
ftomnd themeelves slone, “ I‘had never read it 
‘throngh ; had you?” 

‘*Yeo,” responded Basil, in an embarravsed 
menuer, for he remonibered’ a certain Sunday. 
evening in Park Lane, when he and ‘Enulalic 
Stanhope had read it out together. snd the re- 
membrance at this moment wag not altogether 
pleasant. 

‘For better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer.” murmured the girl-bride*half'to her- 
self; then with a swift’ movement she came 
and stood in front of him, laying her two 
small*hands on his brewat, “1 don’s think 
when I firet said I woutd marry you, I quite 
realided what it méant,”’ she paid. “I did nos 
‘think i¢- waa balf such’ serious matter. In 
point of fact’ bad not thought much about ‘is 
any way, but now it stems io me that ifs 
man aut woman untlertake to marry exth 
other, ‘they un@értake to'devote themselven, 
body ant soul, to their new life—?oresking mil 
others. There must be something divine that 
grew ap im your hears for me’so quickly—a 
flame sent straight down from Heaven, or 
surely ia the midst of Bll the wretchedness in 
whith I fomnt you yesterday—was it only 
yesterday? ‘It seems weeks ago—vyon would 
never have been so anxious to bind your life 
to mine, Weli, IT will repay you. For the sske 
of the love you bear me, I will Jove you toa,” 

A sharp pang shet through Bavil’s soul-at 
‘the sizht of hr beantiftl young enthusiasm, 
Ah! it he could only meet it in the sama 
epirit. If be coulti only fail’ on hia knees be. 


fore her, and promise her, that the love of | 


which gbe hed formed such ’s lofty conception 
was inceed the prompter of theixr marriage. 


But he was no hypocrite, and’ he dered: not] Basil looked at him ia astonishment, but 
uttera lie, even though the sweet eyes were! there was-a stringent command in. the exprea- 
full of wistfal-entreaty, andthe sovtles moath | sion of his face that had its effect ut ouce, and 
grew tremulous with ‘feeling, as'she uplifted} without another word the young soldier 
her fave'to his. For ‘the fires time it struck | stambled with uncertain movements:towards 
him that he had done ber a wrony—a terrible,| the pemel—which all this time bed been 
oruel wrong that nothing save love could ’re- | closed. i 
deem; It was with some difficulty that he found it; 

And he had'no love to give ‘her. his head ‘felt light and giddy, there wasa 

“I hope we shall be buppy together,”’ he | suffooating sensation in his throat—he seemed 
paid; andthe words-sounded stiff wad formal’ to himeelt like one who hae drank too:much 
‘in-her ears. wine, and yet; as it-happened, neither wine 

She drew back, her handa falling limply’to| por spirits had touched hia lips daring the 
‘her sides, There wae-apozzied wondernrent in | whole-of- shat day, 
her eyes, bat even-yet she did notnnderstand.| He pasbed the panel oper, flinging aside 
and what she might have said was interrupted the heavy oriental’stuffs that draped’ iv-or the 
at that nroment by the entrance of her fatber.| other side, then he turned round to see 

“Te ios dreadfal night,” he said, ehivering| whether Mr. Verschoyle was folowing. But 
alittle: ‘I acrgiad-I have notte go onvinit.| he could distinguish nothing, save indeed, 
The elementsseem at war with each other. | those silvery fumes that each moment seemed 
How pale you-are, Dolores! Has thethunder | to grow denéer. 
frightened you ?”” ‘Mr, Verschoyle, where are you?” he 

Not from terror wast she pale, but«rather | exclaimed, s strange fear makingitself audible 
from strese of emotion—an emotion that her | in his voice, 
pride would not let her show. She was! There was no answer, and he repeated ‘his 
~vaguely conscious of cruel dirappointment, | question, At the same nioment’s deep’ groan 
bat she wav ‘inclined to’ blame ‘hereelf ‘rather | ut‘ayony came from the interior of the room, 
than Basil’ aw being dta-cance. followed almost immediately by a orash, 

“I will go upstairs and take-off my véil;sand another groan fainter than the first. 
and wreath,” she said; quietly, and Basil | Basil's first imptlse waa to return, but before 
hurried to the door, in order to open it‘for | hia foot crossed the threshold, he was driven 
. batk’by the subtle, penetrating otonr of ‘the 

She thanked him with a little courteous | mitt'that seemed to soffoute him even as he 
movement of her-head, as she pxesed-out; and | stonti‘there, As well might’he have tried to 
then he came back to the table near which | make'his way through a black wall of impene- 
Mz. Verschoyle wae standing, his eyes fixed | trabie smoke. 
intently on’ the rug at‘his feet. Dizzy and bewildered, he staggered into the 

He roused ‘himeelf with un effort, and took | outer drawing:room, not quite sure whether 
hold of Basil'a arm. {His senaes were not on the point of giving 

“Oome,” he ssid, leading the way tothe| way, A bowl of roses stood on ons of the 
secret‘parel. ‘' We will goto the inner room | tables, and he threw them out on the'floor, 
where'there will be.nodargerof our being tis- | while hé laved his throbbing temples copiously 
turbed, for I have something of importance to | with the water that had kept the flowers 
say to you, and “it ‘can only ‘be said while we | slive. It didhim good, but even yet he did 
arealone.” not feélsure of himeelf, antl ‘noticing that the 

As the panel moved back, Basil thought | Frenchwindow was open, he went towsrde it, 
with a shudder of the night before when he und’ stood outside on the -verandeh, while 
had stood in the opening, and witnessed thus he breathed in the fresh, wet, flower'scented 
strange scent whose memory wonid ‘never | gir. 
jeavehim. A sudden resolve came ‘to bim. | The rain had ceased for awhile, but blue 
He would tetl Mr. Verschoyle what be had torgnes’of flame still quivered athwart she 
seen, and #0 ‘rid himself-of the horrible feeling black heavens, and, away in the distance, the 
of having -pleyed the eavesdropper and the | thander muttered like the angry menace of 
Bpy. some disappointed fury. 

But jast as he began to spesk, hiscom-| The frestr air did Basil good, restored to 
parion silenced him with a quick motion of him his self-possension; aun when he went 
Hievhead. baok he took the precaution of covering his 

“Wait! he said, peromptorily. ‘What. | mouth and nostrils with his handkerchief. 
ever you’may have to say to me feof less} To his amazement he found the panel 
importance than what I have'to say to-yonu, | closed, and. try as he could, he could nov get 
and my commupication mast have the | it open, He pushed, shook, and cbaxed it— 
priority. I am going to reveal to you & secret all to no avail; then he went out into the 
concerning Dolores, which; as she. is now your | passage; intending to call one of the household 
wife, it concerns you to knows recret, to bis aid. 
which——" Just at the foot of the stairs be met Dolorea 

He patisetl,his face growing yet paler than | who had taken off her veil and flowers, and 
itd been before, Great beads’ot perrpixa. | was now attired in her ordiuary drese—white, 
tion stood on his brow, and he grasped hold | of conrss, for she never wore anyshing else. 
of the back of the chair as if for anpport, | Shocame tos pause as she met her fasband, 
while hie eyen stared straight before*him-wish | startled by the wildness of bis eyes. 

‘pm certain strained fixedness that surprised; ‘“Whet is the matter?” she exclaimed. 
Basil, ‘What has bappened?” 

Te ‘room was orly dimly lighted'by the; ‘Come into'the drawing-room quickly, and 
swinging lamp which bung’*from the ‘ceiling, |'see if you oan unfasten the secret panei!‘ be 
-and whith wasapparently never permitted to | anetvered, incoherently. Bat she onty stared 
go out. Just beneath it was the crystal | at him in greater amaze. 
globe, covered as before, with dark velvet.| “The eecres panel!” she repented, ‘“L 
For the resi the room was in shadow, and yet, | don't’ know what-you mean!” 
as helooked, Basil became awareof something Nevertheless she foliowed him, snd stood 
carious in the atmosphcre—a faint, thin | on one side, while he tried ones more to move 
silvery mist, that was creeping slowly up. | the spring. 
wards, lending the more distant objects a| “What igit'you wantto do?" she-asked— 
pirange far-off, wraith‘like appearance, like | for aaa matter of fact she waa in complete 
nothing hebad ever seen before. Siowly it) ignorance of the existence of the panei and 
rose—slowly and silaothy, mniil it resoked him | the apartmend into which ib led. 
end Mir. Verechoyle where they stood under! He didnot reply. At labt his efforts wera 
the lamp. crowned with success; the panel moved 

Then an exclamation—wihat it was Basil} rlowly om one side, and tie newly-made 
could nos tell—esaaped the elder man's lips, }hneband and wife crossed the threshold 
atid’ he wavet his hand towerds the panel. momedixtely after. 
|; “Gol” he cried, sharpty and perenptorilv Sianpely enough, the mist hati cleared 


i “go while there iz yes time—quick—quick !” / away, aud all that remained of i) was & Bickiy 
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odour not nnlike that of stephanotis flowers, 
The dim light shone down on « picture that 
would haunt shose who saw it for many a long 
day—a picture whose very atmosphere seemed 
laden with crime. 

Btretched on the floor at fall length was 
the body of Sigiamund Verechoyle. The face 
was curiously waxen, the wide-open eyes 
stared upwards in a stony glare of horror. 
The face alone would have been sufficient to 
tell the truth, even if it had not been for the 
tiny stream of crimson that ebbed slowly 
from under the right arm, which lay across 
the breast, Mr. Versohoyle was dead, and on 
the floor at hie side lay the crystal globe, 
broken into a thousand fragmenta. 

Dolores was made a bride and an orphan 
within the same hour. 


CHAPTER VI, 
AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 


Bors to Dolores and Basil the discovery of 
the dead man, and the hours that followed it, 
seemed like a horrible dream. The first of the 
househoid to arrive in the inner room was 
Abdul, and the poor creature's grief, as he 
threw himself beside his master's body, was 
pitifal to witness. 

One of the men-servants waa immediately 
despatched for a doctor, and then Basil had 
to force himeelf into at least a semblance of 
ae for on him A oyoy the —_ = 

g@ whatever steps t necessary for 
the discovery of the murderer, and also 
assuming the position of master of the house. 

Strange indeed had been the series of events 
that bad ended in making him one of the 
principal actors in a tragedy whose mystery 
wae destined to remain so long unsolved. 

Poor Dolores! a stony despair seemed to 
have taken possession of her. She threw her- 
self beside her father’s dead body, embracing 
it passionately, bat never uttering a single 
mn Her misery was too great for the relief 


tears, 

At last Basil raised her gently, and took ber 
away into the adjoining room, where be seated 
her on one of the numerous divans. He would 
have given five years of his life to have been 
able to comfort her ; but the position was 80 
altogether strange that he could find no words 
in which to fittingly clothe his symgathy. 

‘* Have you no friends for whom we could 
send?” he asked, with a puzzled knitting of 
his brows. 

She shook her head hopelessly. 

“I have no friends at all.” 

** And your father, had he none either?" 

* No,” below her breath. 

Basil pulled hard at his chesnut moustache, 
& way be had when troubled or excited. At 
such a@ crisis as the present a female com- 
panion would have been of inestimable 
service both as regarded Dolores and himeelf, 
for she would have helped in every way. 

He rapidly went over a liat of hia own s0- 
called friends—fashionable women in society, 
who had leaned over their carriages to 
talk to him in the park, who had invited 
him to their parties, gone with him to the 
opera, laughed and flirted with him whenever 
occasion offered. There was not one of these 
whom he could ask to comfort his poor little 
uploved bride. 

While he was debating, Dolores raised her 
eyes, stony and despairing, but flashing with 
® momentary gleam of anger. 

“What do I want with friends?” she 
exclaimed, passionately. ‘Friends cannot 
bring the dead back to life again! "’ 

“No; but they might give you help and 


sympatby.” 
I would rather bear my 


*'I want veither, 
burden alone," 

And yet she looked at him wistfully. Was 
he not her busband, and was it not his place 
to give ber that “ belp and sympashy” which 
he wanied to bring in from the ontside? 

Perhaps he felt the implied reproach, for he 





sat down beside her and tried to take her 
hand. If be had been a leas conscientious man 
his task would have been easier, for then he 
would not have been haunted by that wretched 
sense of wrong-doing, the remembrance shat 
he had married her not for love, but because 
each & marriage would help to set him straight 
with the world, and enable him to face the 
life which would otherwise have been impos- 
sible to him. 

“I wish I conld comfort you, Dolores,”’ he 
murmured. 
for your sorrow. 
shall have to leave you presently, there will 
be so much for me to see to, and shen you will 
be alone.” 

*' Better so than to have 
whose 






















window striving to recover from 
stupor into which he had been thrown. 
A new element of mystery arose in the sud- 
den disappearance of Abdul, who left 
house the day after hie master’s death, and 
could not be traced. How he contrived to get 
away without the cognizance of the police, who 
were keeping the strictest possible watch, 
seemed unfathomable, and aleo how he con- 


F 


people near me 
presence I should hate,’ she rejoined, 


E 


man, 

“‘Ot course we shall be able to find ont all 
about her,” he said, oheerfally, to Basil. *‘ Ex- 
perience has taught me that however much 
person may enfold themselves in mystery, 


even the difficulty of hiding a thing uatil they 
have tried it, and in the case of a person the 
Rest assured, 


Leger | lady who pretended to read the fasure.” 
Bat events did not tend to carry out 
theory, and, when the inquest was held. the 
had to acknowledge shemeelves baffled, 


lady were forthcoming. Search had been made 
for shem high and low, advertisements had 
been put in the papers, rewards had,been 
offered; bat all to no avail. 

Medioal evidence proved that the wound had 
been caused by the silver arrow found near the 
body, and shat it had been steeped in deadly 
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Leg very decidedly. 
‘* I¢ could have been self-inflicted, but I feel 
very convinced that it was not.” 

“ And your reasons ? ” 

** Oce reacon is that it is on the right wrist, 
and supposing it to be a case of suicide, the 
arrow or stiletto—I don't know what to call 
is—muat have been held in the left hand. By 
the way, was lur. Verschoyle a left-handed 
man?” 


* No.” 

“Tnen you see how unlikely the theory of 
suicide muat be. To me, the case seems 
clearly one of murder; and if you'll take my 
advice you'll lose no time in sending for the 


on. The exact nature of the 

failed to determine for it was up Known 
to the Pharmacopwia of the Weat, but its 
virulence was proved by the swiftness with 
which it did its fatal work. : 

Tae verdict returned by the Coroner's jary 

was one of “wilfal murder againes some 
person oF persons unknown.” | 


i 
Basil found himself, by virtue of his wife’s 
fortune, a rich man, Dolores refased to 


police—that is to say if you have not already | interest herself in her wealth, and left all 
done 80.” basiness details tohim. Her one desire seemed 
* a * _ - 


to be to get away from the White House, and 
aa soon as possible the newly-wedded pair lefs 
_—— = Italy, eo on the lovely lake of 
agano, youn e partially recovered 
her health and spirits. Bas she was not quite 
the same, a shadow seemed to lie upon her 
beauty, and her manuer bad grown less im- 
petuous and childlike, Basil supposed she was 
growing older, and that seeing more 
and travelling about the world, had a 


The police came and took of the 
house, investigated the entrances and exits, 
questioned Basil and the other inmates, and 
left not a stone unturned in their efforts to 
discover the murderer. 

The next day the newspapers were fall of 
the mysterious crime, which was rendered all 
the more mysterious by the circumstances 
that surrounded it, 

Basil was questioned and qross-questioned, 
and he #ffirmed very positively hia belief that 
the dead man had not taken bis own life. 

One of his chief reasons for this belief lay | have 
in the fact that a few minutes before hia | hi 
death he had been in the act of commauni- 
cating to his son-in-law some secret which he 
evidently regarded as of great im 
and he was only brought to a pause by the 
sight of the fumes that were rising at the 
other end of the room. 

What the drag was which had oaused these 
fames, and who had placed it there, was still 
& mystery; bat the most probable theory 


y fatnomed. As it was, it puzzled 


m. 

Outwardly he was all that a devoted hus- 
band could be—thonghtfal, kind, attentive. 
He was always ready to go out with his wife 
tor rides or drives, 10 accompany her on her 
walks, to row her abont the lake, under the 
purple shadow of the vine-olad bills, or to read 
to her indoors if she preferred it. Bat there 
was ® gulf between them, and it seemed as if 
it could never be spanned. He wae an exoeri- 
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enced man of the world, loving socisty and its 

constant excitement, and used to the oom- 

Par ap re, Aapdhenge of the world, whose creed 
is that no man shall ever be their 

presence, 

Dolores was nothing 
girl, and inexperienced at that. She was 
naive, piquante, delightful when she allowed 
her bright spirits fall play; bat there was 
constraint between her and her husband, and, 
as & consequence, he often found her silent and 
distraite,and more than ouce she caught him 
a _— & weariness which, she shrewdly 


& certain delicacy withheld Basil from talking 
$o her about his past life. 

“Why don’t you go back to England?” she 
said to him one evening, when, after dinner, 
they were seated on the terrace of the hotel, 
looking down at the little Italian town below 
with its twinkling lighta and the calm waters 
of the lake beyond, which lay like a sheet of 
liquid silver in the moonlight. ‘It seems to 
me you would be happier there amongst your 
old ations than you are here,” 

Basil coloured deeply, and stroked his 
moustache. 

‘“‘ITam happy enough here," he returned, 
in a slightly embarraseed manner. 

Dolores laughed, and an attentive car might 
Se Spe a ving of pain in the 


laugh. 

“You may be happy, but you are not 
amused,” 
ent gracious, Dolores, what « distino- 


** It is a true one.” 

“Is it? I’m not so sureof that, Besides, 
ene is not the end and aim of a man’s 

a. ” 

a Oh,” she returned, innocently. ‘ I thought 
was.”’ 

Basil broke inte a amile. 

“If1 did not know you to be incapable of it, 
I should think you intended to be satirical,” 
he said, poffing away at hie cigar, while hia 
eyes were fixed on the dark figure of a man 
who was walking backwards and forwards on 
the terrace below, and ig very fre. 
quently at the husband wife, ‘Is it the 
other way round, Dolores—are you tired of 
Italy, and longing for Eagland ?"’ 

“No, I don’t much care where I am,” she 
answered, indifferently. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she added, ‘Bat I would as 
goon be in England as anywhere else.” 

** Would you really?" 

“Oertainly. Why net?" 

“In that case,” he said, with alacrity, "‘ we 
will pack up our traps and get back as soon 
as possible. Wehave been away nearly three 
months, and though the seasen will be almost 
over in London we shall be sure to find some 
few people in town even yet. I'll tell Jarvie at 
—_. and he can make preparaticns without 

y.” 

Captain Chesham had his old valet back 
again, and no one rejoiced more sincerely than 
Jarvie at hie master’s altered circumstances, 
Strange enough, the valet had taken a great 
fancy to Dolores, and she had no sincerer 
admirer than ber huaband’s valet. 

Basil turned to go in order to give the 
necessary instructions, when a look at the 
solitary figare down below made him come 


“ By the way, Dolores, if I were you I 
shouldn't stay out here any longer." 
“ Why not?” bringing her eyes back from 
their far.off gsz2 at Monte Generoso, whose 
d outline stood up om her right, clear and 
istinct againet the skyline. 
ae hesitating, ‘‘you may take 
She shrugged her shoulders disdainfally. 
“Nonsense! I never take cold, and there 
2 ay no risk on such an evening as 
a.” 
“ Well, then, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
oare to leave yo here alone. It is just pos- 





sible that dark-eyed man down there might 

come and to you. I noticed at the 

table d’bé‘'e how intently he was looking at 

em san Sage it was infernal cheek on 
8 part.” 


thoughifall «put the" chook," roam 
.> ‘o » 28 you A 
didn't strike me. There was something 
peculiar in his gaze. I fancied I must remind 
him of someone he knew. I am sure he would 
not be capable of annoying’me, so you may 
leave me with an easy conscience.” 
And , after all, Basil proved himself 
ly right, for no sooner had he disappeared 
side the hotel than the stranger, throwing 
away his cigar, came forward and ‘raised his 
hat. Dolore’s handkerchief happened to have 
fallen from her lap, and he picked it up and 
restored it to her. 
This slight action was made the excuse for 


@ remark, and almost before she knew it, the little 


young girl found herself talking to him of the 
beanties of the neighbourhood. 

There was something in the man that 
attracted her, why, she could hardly have 
told. It was not his handsome face, though 
that in tteelf was interesting from its very 
peculiarity. 


Startlingly pale, the dark eyes shone out 


from it with extraordinary brilliance, and the 


pallor waa farther accentuated by the exces- 
sive blackness of the heavy moustache droop- 
ing over the lips, and the waves of hair tossed 
back from the marble forehead. 

He was a man whose age it would have 
been difficult to guess, it might be anything 
between thirty and fifty. Hie name, he 
informed Dolores, was Lascelles, a name that 
might have been either French or English. 

What his nationality was he did not men- 
tion. It is true he spoke English well, but it 
was with a slight accent that made the young 
girl fancy him a foreigner. 

“I regret you think of leaving Lugano, 
ye nage he _ in his aa 1 — 
y respect tones. ‘' prom 
pen | the pleasure of your acquaintance if 
you had remained here. Bat doubtless 

madame grows homesick ? " 

“No,” Dolores returned, a little bitterly. 
She herself did not know the bitterness was 
there; buat her companion’s sharp ears 
detected it atonce, ‘I care no more for one 
place than another, but I thipk my husband 
will be happier in England.” 

‘Ab! monsieur tires of Lugano?” 

*‘ Naturally enough. You see, we cannot 
always be rowing on the lake or taking walks, 
-—. there is very little elee for a man to do 


Privately, Mr. Lascelles was of opinion that 
& man might fiad very delightfal employment 
simply in being the companion of such an 
extremely beautifal young lady. But then, 
he was not the young Iady’s husband! 

What he would have said wae not destined 
to be known, for jast then Basil, having given 
his directions to Jarvis, came out on the 
terrace lighting a fresh cigar. 

He looked by no meang well pleased as he 
saw the handsome foreigner standing in front 
of his wife; but Dolores forestalled any 
remark he might have made by murmuring a 
few words of introduction, which he had no 
alternative but to acknowledge. Still, he con- 
trived to make Mr. Lascelles see that his 
presence was far from agreeable to him, and 
shortly afterwards the latter bowed and said, 
“ Au revoir.” 

As soon as he had gone, Basil turned to his 
wife, with an annoyed sir. 

** Do you know you have done a very foolish 
and imprudent thing, Dolorea?” 

She burst into a little silvery laugb. 

“Is isnot for the first time, mon ami, and 
probably wont be the last.”’ 

“That has nothing to do with the point. 
I object to your talking to casual acquain- 
tances whom you may chance to pick up atan 


Perhaps he himeelf did not know how sharp 


than a child, and i os me ee amege 
& , and it is my daty to you 
from your own ij Je. You will know 
better when you are older what a married lady 
is expected to do. Meanwhile it is my desire 
that if Mr. Lascelles should try to force 
himeelf on your notice again, you will show 
him unmistakably that you have no wish to 
continue his acquaintance. Do you hear?” 

‘I hear,” replied Dolores, calmly, ‘' but I 
may tell you that I haven't the slightest 
intention of being rade to Mr. Lascelles, and 
if we happen to meet again—which is not 
very likely, as we shall be leaving to-morrow— 
I shall certaialy treat him in a friendly man- 
ner.” 

Saying which, she made him a haughty 
bow, and went away, her silken train 
rustling as it swept over the terrace, There 
had been a woman's contradictiousness in the 
way she had received his advice; bat her 
heart was sore, and in reality this Mr. 
Lascelles had exercised a curiously soothing 
effect on her—an effect that she would cer- 
tainly not object to have renewed. There was 
no sort of coquetry in this, as Basil was in- 
clined to suspect. 

Asa matter of fact, Dolores had lately 
lived in a world of her ‘age we~ - she 
sawaea good many people, spoke to very 
few, and was intimate with none. The life, 
in spite of the constant variety, was very 
pees and Basil could hardly guess how 
delightfal wae any kind of sympathy to her— 
meey that was either masculine or femi- 
n 


e, 
Some subtle instinct told her that the 
efforts Lascelles had made to make her ac- 
quaintance, had their origin in something 
than a man’s casual admiration for a 
pretty face. She would have been confirmed 
in this idea if, later on, she could have seen 
him pacing backwards and forwards on the 
terrace, looking up st the room which he knew 
to be hers—in his eyes a deep eadness. 

“ She is not happy,” he murmured to him- 
self, paucsing for & moment near the spot 
where he had spoken to her earlier in the 
evening. “There is no sympathy between 
her and her husband, and her youth is 
spoiled—her beautifal womanhood ie ruined 
by it. Great Heavens! Aad I would give my 
life to secure her happiness! ” 

His head fell forward on his breast, and he 
remained for some moments lost in thought. 
Ther he said to himeelf,— 

“Would it be better to reveal the truth to 
her, I wonder?” He shook his head. ‘No; 
first of all I muat find a key to the mystery, 
then it will be time enough to let her share 


the secret,”’ 
(To be continued.) 


: 
Z 
3 





Tre natives of Gibraltar, and also the Moors 
across the strait, have a tradition that some- 
where on the rock there exists a cavern 
whence a subterranean passage leads under 
the strait to the mountains on the other side. 
The existence of thie passage, they say, is 
known to the monkeys, who oy boy itin 
passing from one continent to she other. 

Tre hair falls ont when the strength of its 
roots is insofficient to sustain its weight any 
longer, and a new hair will take its place 
unless the root is diseased. For thie reason 
each person has a certain definite of 
bair. When the hair begin to split or out, 
massage of the scalp is excellent, saya the 
National Barber. Piace the tips of the fingers 
firmly upon the scalp, and then vibrate or 
move the scalp while holding the pressnre 
steadily. This will stimulate the vessels 
underneath, and bring about better nourish- 
ment of the hair. A brash of unevenly tufted 
bristles is also excellent to use upon the scalp, 
not the hair. 


— 
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JASPER PALLISER’S 
GRANDDAUGHTRR. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

JIM THROWS UP THE SPONGT, 


Tr was along time before Mrs, Magdonald 
felt sufficiently recovered from the shock 
she.experienced.on learning of Rossallyn's 
perfidy, to make up her mind what, course she 
should follow with regard to him, 

The two women sat together all that 
evening in close conversation, and Tegsaa told 


her farther particulars of her early life. of: 


her maxriage and her desertion ; and ag Mra, 
Macdonald listened, pity and indignasion 
swelled. her bosom, pity for the unmerited 
svfferings of the beantifal girl beside her, and 
indignation 34 the cold brutality. with which 
she had been treated by the man who had that 
day asked her to ba his wife. 

She felt snllied—cegraded—when she 
thought of;his words of love. She, shuddered 
when she recalled. the tench of his hand.and 
tne kiss he had preseed.on herforehead. And 
then a dark aod terrible suspicion sz08e in har 
breaes aud filled her with horror. Had 
Rosesllyn. any. band in the,grim tragedy ehe 
had interropted, when she had saved . Pasa 
from a living death! For.the fires time abe 
seemed’to have a vague idea of the anawer. to 
Tesas's question, “ Why, did Roaso Casgone 
seek tosake away my life?’ and a dim vision 
of the reasons that might have actuated him 
in bia horrible task roge before her. 

“We will go; we will leave this and 
retorn to London. We will: hide ourselves 
from this man,” said Armanda.at last. “I 
will-nos ran the riak of meeting him sgsin— 
of baing insnlted by his. words of presended 
love--by his vile presence. I will write ta him 
bafore we stars, Tesua, and tell him it.can 
never.be, thas L know his perfidy and wicked- 
nesa, aud. that for the foture we.are atrangers 
to esoh ogher,”’ 

There was not. much time.in which to make 
preparations for a move, bai. Mra, Macdonsid 
Was an -exergetio women, snd aeaustormed‘to 
a0: prompily where decpateh was neessenry, 
By next-cvening everything was ready for.a 
Start, and Mrs. Macdonald sat dowa and 
penned her letter of dismisaal.to Lord 
Rossailyn, 

It took come time to write, for Armands 
found it hard to expreaa ber feelings . safii- 
ciently emphatically, amd yet to keep. ene 
atrength.of her words within bounds; bat at 
length tee letter was-written and poatet, and 
ashe and Tessa vere onge more in the srain, on 
their way to Loadon, where Mrs. Macdonald 
had devided to etay for a short timeand shen 
atars for Isaly with Tease, so goon as her 
cousin Giovanni shonid arrive to escort them 
thither. 

Rogeallyn reosived the letter at his clnb, 
where, ag waa Kis odatom, he passe the 
greater part of eash day. Town was empty 
and bis olab emptier, but till bis bueiness 
with hia creditors and Joseph Hume was 
settled, he found it best to remain at’ hand, 
He felt bored ant depressed and in no very 
good humour, as, after Mrs. Mactondla’s 
epietle had been allowed to lie unopered 
beside ‘him for some time, whilet he perdeed 
certain eporting colamne in.» wéilkkaown 
psper, he took up the gaily embiazoned 
envelope and tore it open. 

“By Jove! I sappose I shall see the 
Rosewilyn coat of arnw resplendent in al! vhe 
ooloars ot the rainbow onmy lady's envelopes 
shortly,” be muttered, ‘ Thorough yankee 
tastethiae !”’ and heorampled up the cover on 
wish poor Armanda's initisia were gaily 
printed in crinison, bine, and gold, and threw 
is‘scorntatiy aside. ‘ Now let us see what the 
widow haeto say for berseif."’ 

He glanced 'carclessly at the letter at first, 
then started, a heavy frown contracting ‘his 








(brows,amd, ashe read on, tis:tace growing] 
stern and livid. 

“By'Heaven! How'has that old story got’ 
‘+0 herears?™” he muttered. ‘Who’ has been 
talking to her about me? An itrpadent: 
‘letter’; she stall pay for this. Fanoy:n woman 
like» Mes. Armandsa Macdonald presuming 
»t0-preach torme—notionly-to refase my offer, 
“batto tellhme tomy face F have inenited ber 
‘byt. ‘He, hat Shebas spieitenongh fora 
vdozen, a regolar limle spitfire! How angry 
she is—vexed, mortified, paste alli bearing; no 
doubt, because she imaginesshe has'!ost that 
conntess's coroues she decmen herself so eure, 
of~wearing. Haugh! the-vanity df womem is 
pads all omderatanding; their love awd 
reverencefor:rankinexplicablea, Nevar mind, 
my irate madame,” and he emiied; sneeringly. 
“TI will soon make things straight with you, 
end. bring yon to your: bearimgs. I\ can prove 
#0 you. I, am. nod. omperied, that,.even forthe 
, she. of: your own. dear self; [- would «not be 
perenadad intothe folly of committing bigamy. 
Merried! Yes, I will: not-deny, to you that 
once imabe days of my carly yeath I was ded 
‘awey by-the-heanty and eharm of-s +penniless 
gitl, anda far forgot .pradence-as 40 marry 
her; buat,’’—and his face changed again and 
became terribie,in the repalsivesess of its 
expression—" | rid -myaelf: of thet inoum- 
hrance, aad am ® free «man new, You 
coronet: is safe, roadame, and I will. prove it 
to. you, so your owneatiefactien.”’ 

He paused. and took up Amanda's Istter 
again. and read it over oarefally, 

“© Whose work ie this, liwonter:? BShemaust 
know somebotly who ‘hag some acqeaintance 
with me and-my earlytife. It will nordo'to 
leave her unter the infloence of my enemies, 
Imuet find out who it is ewho gaye ber thia 
precioay piece of information. Pnomat hurry 
matterson. To-morrow isthe day on which 
she promised to give mevher’ reply. Iwill go 
down te Brighten, mnotwithetanding thia 
precious effasion, sa¥ mycetf zight in -mv cfair 
one’s estimation; sensela, ecomfors. flatter 
her; and cetorn with theheppy dey fixed for 
oar wedding.” 

In spite, however. of the apparent cwreless- 
ness with which Rowvssllyn reyaried Mrs. 
Maedonaid's lester, in reality iv disturbed 
him far more thanhe cared to acknowledge. 
He wat‘for 2 long time ruminating over it, 
and thea ser gif to Joreph*Hume'sviiies, 

The room was empty whem he envered it; 
but & newopaper, recently: opened, wad lying 
‘on'thetable, Rossalign, with a sigh of dis- 
gust, flaug himself into a chaicto wait for hid 
lawyer's'retorn, which his confidential clerk 
assured him would not be long delayed; ‘and 


wearing. Perevently be flong it; duwa -again 
with an expression of-disgusvand anger. 

** Again !"* be muttered. 
do people take enon an interest in my wffaira ? 
Theee sociery papers, av they oallthemeelves, 
wristen by hanyerson’to the skirts of tha 
‘fasbiorable world, end whose news ivsupplied 
to them by servants, emves¢droppers, and ‘im- 
peounious dependents, are the very curse of 
ones life, What will the widow say if she 
reads this? Names are suppressed, but it’s 
clear‘enough who iemeant. T'd'like to know 
who sent (ossip this precious paragraph, 
and he read once sgwin' the failowme :— 
“ Welearn that the matéh between a certain 
welbknown Harl, of strong sporting proctivi. 

‘ties, and a young lady, until ietsly believed ‘to 

be an heiress and the possessor ot a large 
estate in the:soath of Eogland, ia-broken off. 
The reasons are notfarao seek!" 

“She's sharp. She'll pnt two antl two to- 
gether, and theperson who ‘told her—no—by 
Jove, ’'m-a foot! Amanda knows nothing 
of Hoglie sotiety. I doubt if she will recog. 
nise me in this unless someoneeriightens her. 
Fortunately, she’s kept very mruch to berself 
Since she’s been ia thia country, and’ hasn’s 
gone infor society at any prices ag most rich 
Americans do. The impertinence of! para: 





graphs like these, though, is umbearable. 


tock up the-paper to while away the sicts of | | 


‘© Why the feuca | great 


Hallo! Home’ aev Mr, Joseph! Huree entered), 
‘eamyeusee thie?” 

Ane heed ap the paper. 

‘““Tiet—oh !° ay—oan' sles youvslone, you 
ses; but that was to be expected—dall season. 
—gladte get\something tu fill up their z 
Ha, be fdou’siookrso'gium over’it, Roder 
By Jove ! I-never thought you were so. thin- 
ekinned,"' 

‘“Thin-skianed he hangeli!”’ replied Ross- 
allyn, moodily, and with an angry flash from 
Hije cota grey eyes. “I'm pretty well seasoned 
to crificiem ; but I don’t want a paragraph 
like this to come tothe eyes of acertain lapy, 
you understand!” 

“Ay! no—T' suppose not; bathe wouldn't 
be'likely #0 fix is on you, you see,” replied 
Hume, osrelesgly. ‘Ia it all right in that 
quarter, Roderick? Abrams and Movs are 
getting fidgety ; it’s time I was able to tell 
them something.” 

Ob! tell them anything you like, The 
thing will certainly come of, you've my word 
for that,” answered Rossallyn, oalmly. ‘I’m 
going. down to Brighton to-morrow, and 
when I come hack I shall be able to inform 
Abrams and Moss of the exact date on whiah I 
shall be able to call the fair widow. and her 
sheckela mine. Those hungry wolves, bow I 
hate ’em!”’ 

“ They're growling pretty Jondly for, your 
blood. jas) now,” returned Hume, gravely. 
“To's all I can do to keep them in hand, 
Raderiok ; glad to hear you will be able togive 
me some good news for them ere long. Ther 
there's Grant.and Davis.and——” 

And he ran over a long list of ngmes, 
and for an hour or so remained dean in 
coneultation with Rogaallyn, during whick 
time Amanda’s fortune was telked over, 
reckoned up, and a great part of it apportioned 
so those.hungry wolves, who, acogzding-to Mr. 
Hame, were thirsting for the blood of his noble 
client—in other words, for the money they 
had lens bim at a. rainous interest, and .whica 
pt late they had, begun to fear was. lows to 
them. ° : ; 

That eveningJim Rogers, in the.reading- 
room «the Lanzbam,teock- ap. tke same.num- 
bas of Coss'p that Roasallyn bad scent Home's 
office, and, casting his-eyes owrelesaly over ik, 
bad had them.arrestadby the paragrapla that 
had so much diaturbed:hialordabip. 

Hia-sad, Li became auddenly-eager 
and seitated ashe read. Was. it. possible. 
suat Nellarcould be the.-young heiress aliaded 
to, and ¢hat Resaallyn, had; as: heshad. hoped, 
broken off his engsgement with ber, being 
aware that her claims.to. the Palliser. catates 
were nos.vakd 2 
“Can youtell me—do you know al. all to 
mhom,this.paragraph refers? he: asked, ip 
trembling:tones, of .». certain milisary, muan,2 
student of papera ofthe class to. which 
abe: Gossip -helonged, .and who,.as Jima wae 
awane, vied Considered tobe an.agshority on 
matters connected with the upper ten by his 
companions. 

“Tinat, si?” he replied, ‘A thinby-veiled 
paragraph, surely, ‘He who rues mey wend 
between the lines. The lady-refersed to i, 
mo doubt, Miss Damvers, @ ‘lovely gitl, 
and——”’ 

“And the man Lord Rossallye!’’cnied Jim 

** Undoubtedly—e personal -friend-ef mine, 
gir—kmew 'em-hoth, in fact: Misa Danvere, 
and her Aunt Mre.—Lady Vane, I mean—legt 
Loniorm fer the Continent laateweek; and Roca- 
allyn, they..say, ia im Freeland, Asad sdieir, 
sir heart's: broken, poor girl. I, doo'tthink 
much of the fellow who: brought sabont 
ail thie trouble; but-haman nature is bomen 
nature, and I suppose one: conid-not.expact 
@ man>to resign his'birthright, even to save 
the heart of the loveliest creatare in England 
from breaking.” 

Jim Rogers pe ne peer et of 
Captain Hill's long-winded ' speeo 6 bears 
was in a tumult, his brain whirled with ‘em- 
oitemens; Coulditbe trae? How choulé h 





ascértain ? 
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At ins earlyhbour the next d3y he wae with, 
his Te 


end, Mr: Loward. 
“Was Jim, Wher is iv?” asked Mr. 
Howard with « knowing e in*his ‘eye. 
“Te it true? Ah, you know what’ I mean 


—thag fellow, Rosgaliyn. Is it trna the matoh. 


between Him and Mise Danvers is broken 
off ?’ cried Jim, 


‘Por my word, my dear boy,” replied Mr. 


Howard, with‘an amused pmile, “considering. 
where you Have passed the best part of the last, 


few days, I should bave thopght you would 
have’ been able to vive me all the latest'in- 
formation on that eubject,”’ 

‘““Bat'l know nothive,” ‘cried Jim, ‘ All 


have heard is in the (ossip_and of course‘ it, 


may be a tie—a false regoro.”’ 


“Hum! you're right not to put féith in, 
what you read in papers of that kind, 


cert#iniy,” repliei Mr. Howard; “but I 
heliéve Gossip is right ‘for onge, and that 
what Tl tola you hag come true.” 
‘* Wihas ! she ie'eaved | "—oried Jim, eagerly. 
“That she wiil never ba the wife of Lord 


Roreallyn. Ilearn‘on good anthorijy he haa, 


broken off the engagement, or some pretence 
or o*rbrer—of course,” answered Howard. 

‘*Toenk Heaven!” cried Jim. ‘ Now then, 
Howard, you know what'wé Have gow to do.” 

“Bripg the case to an end 38 soon as 
possible, I enppore? It's been drpgging ona 
rolerably long sime jn its first.stage,” replied 
Heward, calmly. ‘ 

* Bring the cage to xn end; of, esurse. Oh! 
how what fellow will grind his tedth with rege 
when he fiode that after all the Patliaer 
estatee are Nelis's and ad 

“Are Migs Danvera’e—bot they are: not. 
What do you mean, Jin: Rogers, are yon 
crezv'?" cried Howard. 

“You don't imagine,” said Jim, gravely, 
riging from his seat and standing very,erect 
and défiant before Howard, “ yon. car's sup- 
pose, my cesar fellow, thas now the marriage 
between Misa Danvers and Rossallyn is 
broken off I shail follow up my cléjm ‘to the 
Palliser, property ?” 

“T—1 thought,” began Howatd; but Jim 
continued, enthusisstioally, — 

“No, no, Howard, Uehail not move ancther 
step in the matter now. I aball do just what 
{said I should in the letter’ I wrote yon be- 
fore I'knew of this engagement. I khall drop 
all olaim to the property snd go back to 
Anstratia. What! do I mean it? Yea, mort) 
certainly Ido. Is it povsitfe I aoald rob the 
girl I lpve so dearly, Howsrd? ‘No, if. T had 
fivétimes the amount df the Palliser estates 
to -aporifize I would gaprifice' them for her 
sake, Let'her keep all, les if be ag it T had 
a come over to England. T pive up ‘all to 

er.”* 

* Young man,” said Mr. Howard to Jim, 
grasping him by tbe hand and shaking it 
heartily, “let me tell you.ss,a ftiend that’ I 
honour you for your genérosity and yonr 
noble spiris; bod, that as your Ipgal adviser, I 
an bound totel] you shat Tlook apon your 
condnct as the greatess folly—mere ma 
= fect, Bus‘is there no qsber wey, of settling 
i?” 








OHAPPER XVII. 
“Hla REwARD”’ 


‘"Tr’s very offi, T oen’t make Mr. Porker 
ont, Aunt Detia,’” said Nella, « fortnight after 
Jim's visis to Mr. Howard g¢ which he had. 
expressed Hia determincstion to give up the 
Palliser property to his ocyéin, “TI thought 
that’ by ghié time cometning would have been 
devified. Mr Parker hesitaied and stam- 
mered and lucked 20 strange when I spoke to 
him sbout it yerterday that I fely qnite 
puzzled.” 

“Indeed,” gaia Lady Vane, with a smile. 
“You seem very anxious to, get rid of your 
property, Nella 7?” 

“Yes, I am anxious,’ she replied im. 
patiently. ‘“T hate to be kept in uncertainty 
—no® that there is any uncertainty, I sup- 


be obliged to tarn out—— 
‘you mean to do, Neila?’ asked 


' pale, 


intended to do! 


_pagion or governess I’ sw 
of anything elae J could'do.” 


‘be in any burry to take it op. 
Mr. Rogers coming here to‘day 


amicably out of court, as they esy.” 


could be'done F'm sure. 


opponent in the matter.” 


thonghtfilly. 


thing from me.” 
ing at the olock, declared herself 


“announced she intended to take & nap. 


him, and accceted him eagerly. 


said, smiling, “I—I 
speak to yon.” 

“Do yon 2.” he aid, holdingher little hand 
for an instant in bis before he released it, 
‘*Btrangely esough, I'wanted partionlarly to 
Bpesk to you, Miss Danvers.” 

He looke@-earnestiy into Nella's eyes as‘he 
spoke, but there was no change in hers to 
make him imggine that she had divined on 

what subject he’ wished ‘to spesk to ber. 

'  “Tt—io is sbout this law suit, Mr. Rogers,” 
went on Nella; withan unessy blugh, *‘ Dean's 
quite understand—the law's delays are pro. 
verbial, of course, but I don’t quite’ under. 
stand why this business should’ take ap long, 
"E underatgod some time spo from Mr, Parker 
that it would be settled beftre-—” 

“Th might be settled very engily, very 
quickly, if you'wished,” exid Jim. 

** Might in? then I asqure you I do wish it. 
THis state of things is very uuplessant to a! 
concerntd—ats least, I know it is to me. I 
long to have done with it. How do you pro. 
pose to bring things to a conclusion, Mr, 
“Rogers ?"’ 

Nélla spake quite gaily, and in the friendliest 
of voices, as if she were talking indeed of 
frome very oydinary matter, not of one 
involving the right to many thousands of 

onde. 

* Aont Delia,” she went on, as Jim did not 
avewer, “knows I am going to ask your 
advice on this. and told me she was.sure I 





Y could'not consalt a better person. Now, Mr. 








































‘And, when you ate ‘tnrnéd’ ont, what do 
ady Vane, 


qyietly, 
tell lodked at her reproschfally and turned 
Her words gave hers cfudl shook, not 
‘ oe she Tal re ge the 4 ~ san be 
ovt absolutely pen wwhen, Jim Roger's 
‘olsim to hic grandfather's property was eatab- 
lished, bus abe had not expected Aunt Délia 
to remind herin such a calm, oold: blooded 
way of the fact, nor to'akk so coolly what she 


“«T don't/know, aunt,” she saja, ins pained 
voice, “T—I shall have to become & com- 
"ee, I don’t. know 


‘No, a miserable sors’ of life though,” 


returned Lady Vane, ‘I don’s think yon need 
y-the- way,,ia 


**T—] hardly Know,” ssid Nella, with a 
‘Hftle blush, “very likely, Ishould say. Ab! 
witen he does come I will ack him what'is the 
ouuse of all'thia delay, perhaps they are going 
to advise me to give up the estates without 
more ado. I'm sure I am willing to daso—to 
do anything they advise, and settle the affair 


“T am sure it would be the best thigg to 
settle it amicably,” won Lady Vane. ‘‘it 
romisa me, Nella, 

if’ My. Rogers hus,any conmpromige to propose, 
if he suggeste any course, you will listen to 
him favourably. He'is so good and just and 
reliable I’m sure you may depend onal! he 
says, aud take his advice, though he is your 


‘Yes, Iam sure any advice Mr. Rogers 
gave me would he for the best,” replied Neila, 
‘““As you say, Aunt Dejia, he 
“is thoroughly trustworthy and honest. Yes, 
T'll speak to him if he comes bere to-dgy. I 
—I was not at all satisfied with Mr. Parker's 
manner to-day, he seemed to’ be hiding some- 


aif-an-hour later. Lady Vane, after glano. 
extra- 
ordinarily sleepy, and, yawning ostentatiously, 
betook hercelf to her dressing: room, where she 


Hardly had she left the.drawing.room when 
‘the door opendd, and Jim Rogers was 
announced, Nella ross with silacrity to meet 


* Tam eo glad to see you, Mr. Rogers,” she 
want particularly to 






| ?—but with ‘tings ag they are I hatal Rogers, whatdo you propore? An’ amicable 
“hanging on bere,. " ng thas ‘any dey’ I may, wre 


ent; ch 2?” 

* © Yes.” Be retornefl, ih a strange, stifled 
Voice, *‘ an amipable arrangement, ‘if you will 
but consent 1” 

"He looked at her esgerly, and there was 
something in his eyes that uiartied Nella, and 
her’own' dropped. 

‘Will you explain?” she faltered. ‘If you 

kdvise it—if, is is porsible—you may be 
gure——” 
'" May I explain—really 2?’ be cried. ** Or! 
if you will only listen to me, Miss Danvers, 
this horrid suit may be brought to a happy 
isgne indeed. However, whesher you will 
fisten to me or n0ot-——” 

“ Bnt;” faltered Nella, “EZ am listening, 
Mr. Rogers ; I am anxious to learn- —” 

‘Cannot you guess?” he oried, ‘ Nella, 
remember what I said to you at Brighton 
that dgy I came down, atier we diecovered in 
what relation we stood to each other. [ told 
you then, not knowing that your word wat 
pledged, that I Joved you; and I'vell you again 
now, that I love you, love you more even than 
IT did‘ then, Nay; you mass liaten to all 1 
have fo'sa#y. I must tell you fully what I hac 
intended ‘to tej] you then. Sit down again, I 
beg, and, when you have heard alJ, then give 
memy apawer.”” 

Nellis had tigen and was standing pale and 

embling before him; but at his words ehe 

6M bavk again into her seat, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

“When I came down'to see you at Brighton 
that Gsy, Mies Danvers, I came with the 
intention of telling you two things—firss thas 
T loved you, lsyed you more dearly, more 
deeply than Thad ever believed it possible to 
love, and to ask you to be my wife. If you 
accepted me, I Bnew sims all difficnity regard- 
ing, my—our grandfather's estate was at an 
‘end ; and if no’, bad made up my mind tc 
‘withdraw my olaim to it—to return to Aus- 
tralia and to leave you in possession of what 
‘you had always believed to be yours, and 
what was and is in fact, though no} in law, 
‘more yotrs than mine. Yes, why do you 
starts? Why do you Ieok so astonivhed? 
What! tears, Nella! "What have I said te 
make you weep? I loved you; conld I deal 
you such a blow—oonld I rob you of all you 
held dearest? No, I could’ not. From the 
moment TI learns you were the porsessor oi 
the Palliser property, my mind was made up. 
T would retire and take no more steps towarde 
establishing my identity, But——” and he 


paused. 

She looked at him inqairingly. 

‘Bat,’ he cqntinued slowly, “you told me 
something—something I had never anepecied, 
namely, shat you were engagec—and to 
Lord Rasgallyn,”’ 

Nella inclined her bead in assent. 

““Misa Danvers," went on Jara, very’ 
earnestly, ‘I'vow to you that bad I learnt 
you were engaged to some good fellow—a mian 
T knew gnd felé would have made you happy, 
I would not have changed my resolve, 1 
would have gone away—hidden myself in the 
bush—and lefs the property in your hands. 
‘But I’ knew Rossallyn by repute, and I could 
‘not do it.” 

Nella bad grown very white, and her head 
@ropped on her breast, while a blush of shame 
Bpread over her face. o 

“ ¥ou mnet despise me,” she faltered. “I 
—I was easily duped.’’ 

“Bossaliyn was a villain, I knew that 
much," went op Jim, as if he had not heard 
‘her ; “‘ I knew he was marrying you for your 
money, and—bnt, oh! perhyps—perhsps you 
‘will bate me if I tell you all,” 

And he paused and Icoked anxionaly at 


“Well, I nugt tell the trath;” he continued. 
“T made up my mind that if f could I would 
save you from.thie marriage. I knew Rosgaliyn 
was # ruined man,, that money was all he 
wanted, How you willask. I hesrd it from 
his own Hips, Ah! you start, but it was by 
chance; and not till youtold me you were tho 
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word more. Bat I have saved you, Nella, You 
may—you must, perhaps—hate me for it now, 
bat come day you will forgive me, and bless 
me for it.” 

He stopped and looked at her with hungry, 
toving eyes. 

“Say one word," he begged, hopelessly. 
‘*Bay you do not hate me, that I have not 
bought victory too dearly, that I did not 
break your heart." 

Nella lifted her head at firat proudly, then 
it sank again as if bowed down with shame. 

** No, no,” she said, ‘‘ my heart is not broken, 
and—and I do thank you. I thank you with 
all my heart, cousin, for what you did for 
me.” 

A sudden rush of joy almost overpowered 
poor Jim. Thank God, he had not harmed her ; 
he had saved her, and would have nothing to 
reproach himeelf with. Even if she bade him 
leave her, bade him go back to Australia, he 
could always look back with satisfaction to 
the past, and know that he had saved the 
woman he loved from life-long misery, and 
left her heart whole. 

There was a long pause, then Nella spoke. 

“I do not know how I can ever show you 
how gratefal I am to you for your kindness,” 
she said,in a low, trembling voice. ‘I did 
not deserve to be saved. It was my vanity 
and love of the world that led me to engage 
myself to Roseallyn far more than any—any 
regard I had for him. Oh!I have been well 
punished, The world I thought so much of, 
looka at me with scorn now, thrown aside— 
me, poor as I am instead of 


**Ab! do not say that,” cried Jim. “Oh! 
have you not understood me? MauetI tell you 
again that anlese you consent to be my wife, 
unlees you can love me, I——”' 

“‘Haeh!” ahe said, gently. ‘Think who 

are speaking to——”’ 

“TI know," said poor Jim, hambly, mie- 
understanding her meaning. ‘I know I am 
speaking to one who in many respects is far 
above me. I am bata rough Australian, not 
worthy of you, but yet——"’ 

“Ob! not that,” she cried. “It is I who 
am not worthy of a good man’s love. Your 
goodness, your ty has overpowered 
me, Mr. Rogers. I do not deserve your re- 
gard. Forget me, for we can never be any- 
thing to each other but friends."’ 

* Do not say go,” he pleaded. “ Nella, all 
the love and devotion of my heart ia yours. 
My whole life shall be devoted to making 
yours happy if you will buat be mine." 

“It cannot be,” she repeated, sadly. ‘Do 
not press me, do not urge me. It is im. 
possible,” and turning away, Nella barat into 
tears 


Poor Jim Rogers was terribly distressed. 
He knelt down beside her, and strove as a 
brother might to calm and soothe her grief. 

“Dont cry. O4! what have I said to make 
you so unhappy?” he said, wretchedly. ‘I 
wish I had gone away and said nothing. Of 
course you don’t care for me. Why should 
you ?—a rough, coarse fellow from the wilds of 
Australia, without refinement, without tact 
or good manners. I was'a fool to think you 
could, There, I will never speak of it again. 
Oaly cheer up, I can’t bear to see you cry; 
and = will be friends, won’t we, till I am 

ne ” 

**Gone! what do you mean?” said Nella, 
raising her tear-stained face from her hands. 
‘* Where are you going?” 

“ Baok to Australia," he replied. 

‘* And the property ?"’ she said, with a gasp. 
**We muet settle about that. You said you 
had an amicable settlement to propose.” 





y» It is yours, will remain yours. 

ay take no further steps to make it 
mine.” 

“ Bat,” oried Nella, ‘I cannot consent to 

that, I will not keep it, I will not accept it 


you. 

“‘ There is no question of accepting it,’ he 
returned, quietly, ‘It ie yours, and if I do 
not claim it, yours it will remain.” 

“IT cannot consent to be under such an 
obligation to you," cried Nella. “I will not 
take what is not mine,” 

“ You will have to what you have got. 
If you could have me, 1 would have 
shared it with you gladly : but I will not rob 
you of it. What do I want with it? I have 
enough of my own, and can make more, 
shall return to Australia in a week or two,” 
he replied. 

“ And—and leave—us,”’ she faltered, 

“That must be,” heanewered. “It will 
be a wrench, but it is my fate, I must bear 
it as best I can.” 

She looked at him ‘steadily as if about to 
speak, when the door opened, and Lady Vane, 
with a look of ex noy in her eyes, entered. 

“ Dear Nella, I have lefts you a long time 
oceony she said. ‘What! Mr. Rogers, you 

ere ” 

** Yes, Lady Vane,” he said, trying to speak 
cheerfully. ‘‘I was just wishing Misa Dan- 
vers good-bye. I shall eail for Australia very 
shortly!” 

Lady Vane sank back with a groan. 

“* And—the property—your——"’ she began. 

“Mise Danvers will explain to you about 
that,” he replied, 

‘Indeed you are mistaken, I shall 
never——"’ Nella. 

Bat before she could finish the sentence Jim 
Rogers had seized her hand, pressed it to his 
lips, and rushed from the room. 

“You have refased him—sent him away— 
that good fellow! On. Nella! Nella! you are 
too foolish |" cried Lady Vane. 

“ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘you need not tell me 
I am a fool, Aunt Delia, I know it!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A STORMY INTERVIEW. 


Ovtwarpty calm, as polished and suave in 
manner as usual, bat inwardly farious with 
Armanda and with her letter, Lord Rossallyn 
was about to set out on hie way to Brighton 
next day, when, as he was leaving hie clab, a 
carriage drove quickly ap and stopped at the 
door as he descended the ateps into she street. 

In it was seated a small, pretty, and 
exceedingly gaily-dreased lady. who kissed her 
daintily.gloved hand to Rossallyn, and 
beckoned him to her side. 

“Now who the deuce is she?" thought 
Rossallyn, a puzzled look visible for one half 
second in his eyes, and then in another 
moment he was beside the carriage, the name 
of ite ocoupant his own. 

‘'Mes. Maddieon,” be said, “ this ia delight- 
fal. I did not know you were in town.” 

And he shook Mrs, Clara Maddison's hand 
warmly. 

“We came over last week from Nice. I've 
been hoping to meet ; bat London is so 
empty, everyone out of town. We go to Soar- 
borough very soon. Bye the way,"’ and she 
looked at him archly, ‘I've jast been calling 
on a dear friend of yours.” 

'* Indeed!" he replied, sweetly ; ‘‘and what 
evil did my dear friend say of me behind my 
back, Mrs. Maddison?" 


‘Oh, for shame, you saroastio man!" she | brained chatter -box—bless 
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Should I call on a gentile- 
man?" laughed Mrs, Maddison. 

‘* Forgive me, of course not. And she did 
not abuse me? Wonderfal! How unlike the 
common run of friends. Who ie thia paragon ? 
what did she say of me? Tell me quickly, 
that I may cultivate her friendship, 
a = 

“ That will do, no doubt,” replied Mrs. 
Medison, * but as I did not see her ——” 

“Ab! that accounts for it all. I'm die- 
appointed. I believed I had at last found a 
true friend," he said, in a tone of mock 
regret. ‘ Well, I am starting to pay a visit to 
@ mutual friend, Mrs. Maddison, to Mrs. 
Macdonald.” 

“ Really now! why it’s from Mrs. Mac- 


I| donald's I’ve jast come,” she answered 


“From Aman—from Mes. Macdonald's ?” 
said Lord Rossallyn, in surprise. 

“Yes; what made her take rooms in such 
an out-of-the-way place, Lord Rossallyn ? 
You should insist on her moving. Melville- 
square! whoever heard of it! ” 

“ You are-right,” said Lord Roweallyn, per- 
fectly coolly, and without betraying any con- 
cern, though he now heard for the first time 
of Amanda’s presence in town. ‘“‘ Six, 
Melville-equare is on the wrong side of the 
square, too——"’ 

* Nineteen, mean—not six, my dear 
Lord Rossallyn,” she interrupted, raising her 
on Ag she observed other acquaintances 
Pe AN of I was confounding her 
number with Lady Hartland's, in Mansfieid- 

Nineteen—it's not on the best side of 
the square, even,” he answered. ‘ Well, I 
hope she'll not be out when I get there.” 

“No fear of that, Bhe'll be at home to 
you, no doubt,” laughed Mrs, Maddison. 
* Am I," and she her voice to a con- 
fidential whisper, ‘‘am I to—to congratulate 
you, Lord Roseallyn, aye?” 

“Ham! I think—it you like you may,” he 
answered with a smile, that fally con 40 
Mrs. Maddison, as he intended it that 
a pertect understanding existed him 
and Armanda. 

“ Ah! I thought so—well! I won't be so 
cruel as to keep you any longer from her, Lord 
Rossallyn. I'm so delighted j-bye!"’ 

And she drove on to the L m Hotel to 
impart the news she had just heard to various 
triends. 

“Now, I wonder at Amanda,” she said 
to herself as she turned into Regent-street. 
‘‘ghe'a been all along set on that man; but I 
shouldn’t care to accept one who'd jast broken 
off with a girl because she'd lost her money— 
would made me feel low down and mean- 
like! but Amanda will be a Countess,” and 
Olara Maddison sighed, ‘‘ a Countess! and he's 
very handsome, too, I was alwaysa bit afraid 
of him myself. I could never quite under- 
stand that mocking way of his. However, 
she knows her own mind, I suppose. She's 
old enongh too, anyway.” 

Lord Rossallyn hurried away a¢ soon ad 
Mrs. Maddison released him, and jumped into 
the first hansom he met. 

‘‘ Nineteen, Melville-square,” he said, in a 
hareh quick voice, “‘and drive quickly.” 

He aid not like this sudden move on 
Amanda's part. It looked as if her mind 
were made up, and that she seriously wished 
to avoid him; and he shivered as he thought 
of what the result of a breakdown in his de- 
signs on Mre, Macdonald would be to him. 
He would be a bankrupt—a beggar—a ruined 
man—undone for evermore if she refused 
him. 

“ Hiding evidently | How did that feather- 

her long tongue for 
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once, though—that Maddison woman, know 


that she washere? Faugh! Whata quarter 
—what a house!" he added, as they turned 
through a narrow street into a dingy square, 
and the cab drew up at No. 19 

** Mrs, Macdonald at homej? ” 

“No; Mrs. Macdonald ia out,’ said the 
shabby servant, who opened the door. 

‘No, she’s not out. I saw her at the 
window,” replied Lord Rosszallyn, coolly slip- 
ping a coin into the servant’shand. ‘' Which 
room —tell me ?"’ 

“ First-floor drawing-room,” whispered the 
girl, ‘‘ you'll find her there.” 

And he ran quickly up-stairs. 

I'm in for it, but he’s a gentleman,” she 
aaid, as she looked with delight at the shining 
sovereign Roseallyn had given her’ ‘* What's 
up, I wonder? Ie it Mrs. M. or the foreign 
young lady? I thought there was something 
queer when such as they took rooms with 
such as we in this here outlandish part.” 

Amanda was seated alone in the shabby 
drawing-room. She had just completed a 
long and dolefal letter to Silas Brock field, con- 
fessing to him that he had been right in his 
estimate of Lord Rossallyn—that he was a 
villain—worse far than even Silas had sup- 
posed, hing herself for her folly in 
ever having believed in him and, showing 
plainly that she was lonely, miserably and 
terribly diesatisfied with herself and all she 
had done. 

Tessa ag usual, wad g in the back- 
ground; her husband’s sudden reappearance, 
and the knowledge that at any moment he 
might discover their place of concealment, 
made her more than even anxious to keep 
hidden. Ina few days at the most Giovanni 
would be with them; till then, nothing 
should induce her to quit her seclusion ! 

Mrs. Macdonald started violently, and her 
eyes flashed fire as Lord Rossallyn entered. 

“I have found you, you see,” he said, 
gently. ‘My darling, did you think you 
could hide yourself from me? that I should 
rest till I had found you?” 

‘Lord Rossallyn, after my letter to you,” 
she began, ‘“‘I wonder how you dare—yes— 
how you dare——” 

“Ah! that letter, that cruel, foolish 
letter,” he interrupted, reproachfally. ‘I 
think I have a right to be a little angry with 
you—if it were possible for me to be angry 
with you. There are two sides to every story, 
Amanda; you should have heard mine before 
running away, from me—before writing to me. 
You have done me a great wrong, my dear, Did 
you really beliceve——" 

“A wrong! I have done you no wrong—all 
I ma is gy me I know = - 
prove it,” cried Amanda, indignantly. 
bandsome face glowing with scorn. ‘' Your 
presence here ie an insult to me, Lord 
Rossallyn. Leave me! Have you no sense of 
shame! Thank Heaven I found out in 


And she shuddered. 

Lord Rosgallyn smiled patiently. 

** Your indignation does you credit it shows 
me, that, as any good woman would, you feel 
what a wrong. what an ineult = would 
be, if what you believe, what ently some 
enemy has told you, were trae——” 

“True! you knowit is trae, Oan you dare 
deny it,” cried Amanda, her large dark eyes 
flashing dangerously. ‘It is of no use, Lord 
Rossaliyn ; I know all. The game is played 
out—it is useless to pursue it further.” 

‘*Bat be reasonable,” he returned, quite 
calmly and gently, epite of her contempt and 
anger; “you are wrong, Ido dare to deny 
that I am married.” 

She turned from him almost speechless with 

at 


disguat, 

‘Oh! it ia too much,” she said, in a low 
voice, ‘* too much to try still to——”’ 

“TI do not try to deceive you,” he went 
on earnestly. ‘Think for a moment. Is 
it likely that I—a man well-known, whose 
Se is easy to rake up, should anyone 

to do it, whose secrets, if I have 


secrets, are easy to discover—i« it likely 
that I should dare dream of committing the 
crime you accuse me of seeking to perpetrate ? ' 
Bigamy is no light offence, and one which I, 
my dear, would under no - circumstances 
dream of committing.” 

‘*And yet,” she said, slowly, raising ber 
eyes to his proudly, ‘“‘ you asked me to 
become your wife."’ 

“I did so, because I love you, and because 
I am not married. Listen, you sturdy un- 
believer,” he continued, in a half-mooking, 
half-caressing tone, as if he were talking to a 
naughty, unreasonable child. ‘I will confess 
to you the extent of my crimes, and believe 
me,” and he spoke more gravely, ‘‘had you 
accepted me wholly, fully, and frankly the 
other day, I should have told you this at once, 
I, like you, have been married, but I am a 
widower—a free man now—my wife is dead.’’ 

He spoke with such evident sincerity, with 
such evident belief of the trath of his own 
words, that Amanda for an instant was 
staggered, 

“Your wife is dead?” she said, “ you 
believe that?” 

“My wife is dead most certainly. I know 
it, and can prove it,” he answered. ‘A year 
ago I would have asked you to be mine, 
bat I could not, much as I longed to do so; 
but now I tell youl am free, as free as you 
are yourself,” 

‘Is is not so—it cannot be; you are 
deceiving me!" cried Mra. Macdonald. ‘I 
know she lives!" 

**Someone has been trying to deceive you, 
bat not me,” he replied, firmly. ‘' Someone 
who has an object view, doubtless ; some- 
one who bears me a grudge, and has seized on 
an opportunity of gratifying it. I can prove 
it to you beyond all manner of doubt. See 
here! read this, O most cruel and hardest to 
convince of women, and own you have done 
me 8 wrong.” 

He drew a paper from his breast pocket ag 
he spoke, and held it out to her. 

“This will prove to you the trath of my 
words, and that Iam not the criminal you 
seem to think me,’’ he said, proudly. 

Amanda tock the paper from his hand, 
and mechanically. began to read it. It was 
ee So ee over 80 carefally 
after leaving Hame’s office, and which he had 
received in the little inn at Glasgow from his 
foreign acquaintance, and for which he had 
given the man a pocket-book filled with bank- 
notes, and a heavy roleau of golden coins— 
the certificate of the death of Theresa Calvert, 
Lady Rossallyn, on twenty-fifth of Jane of 
that year. 

Amanda's face grew white and frozen with 
horror as she read. 

‘You are wrong—wrong. If you are not 
trying to deceive me, you have been 
deceived,” she faltered. 

He smiled again. 

‘You are harder to convince than even I 
thought possible,” he said. “I tell you, I 
Saw 

* And I tell you,” she returned, solemnly, 
‘that your wife still lives. Ah!’ and she 
made a quick, shuddering gesture of repulsion, 
“T see it all plainly! What price did you 
pay for this lying document? Where is the 
wretch who——”’ 

Rossallyn’s face was suddenly convuleed 
— & terrible expression of mingled rage and 
ear. 

“What are you saying, what do you dare 
insinuate?” he oried, fiercely, his self- 
restraint giving way, his smooth, polished 
manner vanishing. and his true nature 
showing itself. “Of what are you accusing 
me, woman? Nay” (4nd he tried to calm 
himself), “you are too perverse, you try me 
beyond all bearing. Tell me what accusation 
is this you bring against me? ” 

She looked at him calmly and defiantly, 
without a trace of fear in her haughty, 
beautifal face. 

“T hesitate to formulate an accusation 








against you, Lord Rossallyn,” she said slowly ; 


————— 
“if I did, it would be one so terrible, so 
monstrous, so almost incredible, that I am 
loth to speak it. But thie sell you: you have 
been duped, deceived, outwitted, if indoed 
you believe what you have told me—your wife 
still lives!" 

He laughed in angry scorn. 

“She still lives,” continued Mrs. Mac- 
donald, earnestly, ‘‘ and it was I who saved 
her life—I who eaved her from the most 
terrible of deaths.” 

“Bhe lives! I owe her preservation to 

ou!” he cried sarcastically. ‘‘ A heavy debt! 
here is she then?" 

“Tessa Vasari is——" began Mrs. Mac. 
donald ; but a sudden change in Lord Rossal- 
lyn’s scornfal face stopped her, and arrested the 
words on her lips. 

He had turned livid, and his piercing steel- 
gtey eyes were fixed with a blank horrified 
stare, on something at the other extremity of 
the apartment. 

Mrs. Macdonald turned in the direction in 
which they were fixed ; and there, pale and 
white, but perfectly calm and collected, stood 
Tessa, her eyes meeting his unflinchingly. 

** Tessa—Tessa Vasari—my wife!” he mut- 
tered. “Then, by Heaven! that brute 
Cassone is a double-dyed villain; he duped 
me.” 

There was a pause, Tessa did not atir, 
she seemed turned tostone. Then suddenly, 
her eyes filled with tears and with aory, 
she rushed to Mrs. Macdonald and threw her 
arms about her. 

For Lord Rossallyn —all the terror had gone 
from his face, which, though pale, had 
assumed its wonted acornfal carelessness of 
expression—had tarned aside, and, with a 
mocking little laugh, picked up the certificate 
Amanda had let drop, and put it away again 
into his pocket, 

‘My dear Mrs, Macdonald,” he said, re- 

hfally, yet sneeringly, ‘‘ you must really 

ive me, bat it is you who have been 
victimised. This person—who you call Tesea 
Vasari—was never my wife,” 

Andagain the odicus, mocking laugh, broke 
from his lips. 

(To be continued ) 








Tae Bank of England's doors are now 60 
finely balanced that a clerk, by pressing a knob 
under his desk, can close the outer doors 
instantly, and they cannot be opened again 
except by special process. This is done to 
prevent the daring and ingenious predatory 
classes of the great metropolis from robbing 
the famous institution. 

Ir it were possible to rise above the atmos- 
phere which surrounds the earth, the sun 
would look like a sharply defined ball of fire, 
while everything else would be wrapped in 
total darkness. There could be no diffasion 
of light without an atmosphere or some 
similar mediam for the sun's raya to act 
upon. 

An electric stove has been invented by a 
machinist in Rouen, France. It will cook a 
first-class dinner for ten persons in four- 
fifths of the time required by a wood or coal 
fire, and the cost is only five sous, five cents, 
for the materials which generate the heat. 
The stove oan be sold for twenty: five francs, or 
five dollars. Housekeepers will want this 
stove, as it makes no ashes, oan be heated in 
three minutes, and the heat supply detached 
in a moment. 

Tr ia well known that horses can hear deep 
sounds which men cannot. For days previous 
to the earthquake in the Riviera the horses 
there showed every symptom of abject fear, 
which continued without any change of 
character till the fary of the convulsion broke 
forth. Bat not till a few seconds before the 
earth began to quake did human beings hear 
any sounds, while it is extremely probable 
that the horses heard the subterranean 
noises during the two or three preceding 
days. 
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FACETLE. 


Onn of the-most-difficult things. to do isto 
make a dimple of a wriakle, 

Tan gentieman is solid mahogany, the 
fasitionabie cran ia only veneer. 

‘So dark, and yet so light!" as the man 
said when me looked at bis newton of coala. 

A youna Banedick asys, ‘‘ Man leada woman 
to the aisur, and here ia leadersbip ends.” 

Tere ate two places where it required ac 
effors to keep one’s balance—on the ice and ai 
the bank. 

Decror: *' Well, haw do you feol.to.day ?” 
Patient: “ I feel as if I had been deada.week.” 
‘Hos, et?” 

**8o thas distinenished-looking lady is- your 
wife, em?” “No, I'm that distinguished- 
looking lady's husband.” 

* Warrgr, have you seen my bat? A new 
one——” ‘You are too late, sir; the best 
ones have been gone’for more than an hour.” 

“Pas,” gaid’a listle fellow to hia unshaven 
father, “ your ohin looka like the wheel in the 
musical box.’ 

Orraevs was & musician, whose music had 
power sa deaw rocks, eto. towardahim. The 
modern stress musician has the aame power. 

DisaPrornTMENT first comes in life to the 
baby. whe bas» horn given to him for a. pre- 
sens and then finds he hasn’? wind encugh.to 
blow. it. : 

Mavp (displaying her newengagement ring ): 
Don’t you admire George’s-taste?”’ Ktael 
(a leatie disappointed): “Oh, immenseby—in 
rings." 

An Insrvrtaszm Corscioston. — Brown: "I 
pay, Jones, did you hear about Smith having 
aft?” Jones: ‘No. A fit? He masthave 
chenged his tailor then |” 

“Anz any of the colours diseernible to the 
touch?’ asked the achool teacher. ‘‘ I have 
otsen fels bias,” replied the boy at the head of 
the clase. 

Tsz man without a country lives in piti- 
able estate, bub he isn’t ia it for friendieas- 
ness with the man-who is learning to play the 
cornet. 

**You say you are a good washer and ironer. 
How du you tall when the irons are too how?”’ 
How? By emelling the burning linen, mum, 
of course. What's my nose for?” 

Tr is not always polite to tell a man what 
you. think of him. Is ia safer to tell it to 
somebody else, and it ia jnst as effective in 
most instanced. 

““T NAVER use EOAp On my hander,” said a 
well.dreesed.man tos friend; “you woruld'ns 
believa it, to look at me, would you?” 
** indeed I shonld,” was the candid reply. 

He (after.the ceremony conclading a Giffi- 
onit eagsgemsnt): * All's well thas ends weil, 
jing.” Bhe (spontaneously): ‘It's oaly 
begianing.” 

Miss Catnner: ‘Oh, I'm go fond of ths 
violeo! I snink is is. the most modest flawer 
thas growa,’’ Spigeit: ‘You forget the pink 
of propriety, Mics Caoianer.” 

Onpsy: “ Honesty, my boy, is the bess 
Deitey )”’ Nowman: “Ah, yee; shat policy 
Japesd some time ago—some time ago, old 
fellow.”’ 

Mrs, O'Buri: “This ie the seventh nisht 
you ve come homein the morning. The next 
toime you go oat, Mr. OB., you'll stay at 
home and open the deor fer yersilf.” 

Vistron: “I hear your new preacher 
is a mean of indomitable will and won. 
derfulenergy.” Hostess: “Indeed he ie, He 
hag started in to convert the choir.’ 

Gamrier: ‘Have a game of poker, sir?” 


Traveller: “Thank you. I beg to he 
excusert.”" “ Parhaps you object 10 games 
of chances ?” ‘Nos at all. Whai I object 


to ie p’syiog & geme in which I have no 
ohanc’.” 








TI Tonk it ie-very strange that ‘your ‘friend | 


Dobba never married.” *‘*Qb; you don’t know 
Dobbs, He'isn's half sucha’ fool'as he lovks;” 
replied ‘her husband, 

Wr are none of us perfact in this world, but 
& good many of ug look complacently at our- 
selves in the glass sometimes, and cheerfully 
think that we are pretty near it. 

Ficcs: ‘ There ia one thing. about. a. glee 
olub that I never conld understand." Diggs: 
‘What was that?” Figgas: ‘‘ Where ashe 
glee. came in." 

‘*Wuar building is that?” asked « stranger 
of a boy, painting toa school-houge, ‘' That?” 
said tha boy. ‘ Why thatigasannery.” And 
he feelingly rubbed his-back as he passed.on. 

‘* Way swe you so foolish as to have shat-old 
book rebound when there ie resily only a 
remnant of\it lefs?"' ‘ Taat’s-is. I am-going 
to huve-it bound over to keep the pieos.’”’ 

An Appropriate Kry,— Band master: 
“Quick! We must play ‘Hail to’ the Chief.’ 
Do you all koow it!” New performer 
(timidly): “ What key ia it in?” Band 
Master: ‘*A major general-ly.” 

‘*THaT song always moved me,” said young 
Mr. Dolley, as Miss Amy rose from the piano 
ateleven px. “How glad I am I sang is,” 
replied Amy, with a well-bred glance as the 
clook. 

** Js i¢ considered an honour to he sent cat ag 
& missionary?" ‘Yes. Why?” ‘'I wag 
only wondering,” said Mrs. Vesly; ‘my 
hueband’s congregation are unanimously 
desirous that he shall go.” 

A BACHELOR Upon reading that ‘‘ two lovers 
will ais up ali night with one chair in the 
room,” said it could not be done unless one of 
— eas on the floor. Such ignorance is pain- 


Custourr (in *erbor's chair): So: you 
haven't hesrd Tanumper, the -world. 
famond pianiss.‘' Barber; “ Naw.. Dees 


bianista neffer batronise me, an’ ao I neffer 
batrenias dem,” 

Houspanp: “ What » splendid dioner> you 
have to night,” Wife-(conplacently): “ Yes; 
dear, I thonght i+ woald please you.” ._Hus- 
band: “ Wostkindols dress arevyor thinking 
of gessing 2?" 

First Engtish sparrow: “ Taoleginlatares 
are offering rewards for ourheads, Aren'® you 
seared?” Second Boglish Sparrow: ** No, 
Dehan't' worry until they callus gameand pass 
lawa'to provect ay,” 

Mrs. De Fasuton: * Where's the morning 
paper?” Mr De I: ** What on earth do you 
want with tues morning paper?” Mrs. Da 
Fashion: “ I wish tosee ifthe opera we heard 
lass night was good or bad.” 

Aaitaton: “I sell you this eight-honr work 
day 1s zoing to do # lot of good to the masa of 
uuemploved people, By the way, Saran, ia 
supper ready?" Agistator’s wife: “No; my 
eight hours were up #t half.pass. five to-day.” 

Mrs, Musicman: ‘“ Dootor, why is it that 
all the great pianists have anoh long bnshy 
hair?” Prof. Savage (ceflestively) ‘I pze. 
auree it.isto keep off the flies while.theyaze 
performing.’ 

Tue women of the cburch raised monev to 
educate & young man forthe ministry. When 
he had finished at the theological school the 
young divine retarned to hia native-town, and 
preached hia first sermon on the text, “ Tet 
your women keep silence in:the churches.” 

“Snart we marry, darling, or shall we 
not?” was the short and witty line an ardent 
lover despatched to the idol of hia heart, 
But whers the strangeness of the matter came 
in, thegirl replied: “I shall not! Yon oan 
doar you please.” 

‘Bar,’ oried the girl looking ont of the 
upper window c! a amall grocery, ard s@drega. 
ing another girl, who was trying to enter at 
the fronts door, “ wa've all been to comp. 
messin’ and got converted; so wher you want 
milk ow Snuday yen’! have te come round te 


40: the back door,” 





“Tue ides,’ she estd, aa they paused in 
‘the’ waltz. “Jost #o think of it! Here'f 
sm e& grandmother at thirty-eight. Don't 
you fiid’it' very hard ‘to believe?" “Tao,” 
he eaid, simply; aud’then she looked at him 
very hard. 

Fatrnp : “I see that vou are still giving 
vast cums to charity. If you'keep on mnuvth 
‘longer you will have nothing to leave your re- 
Tatives.”’ Rich Man (who is weury of resding 
about will conteste): ‘“They can apply’to the 
charities, you know,” 

First Customer: “ I wish to.seleot & vase,” 
Fioor Walker ‘ Yes, madam. James, show 
the lady to the crockery depar*mant.”” Second 
Customer: ‘'I wiah to select & vawz.’’ Floor 
Walker: ‘Yes, madam. George, show the 
lady to the bric.a-brac. department,” 

“Wes ®.man waots a woman to Go. some. 
thing abe does mot want to do he. binasserg, 
‘You shall do is’ When a woman waniaa 
men. to do something against hia will ehe 
never blusters. She simply says to. herself, 
‘He'a got to.do it.’ And hedoas:it. Is may 
he honors, weeks, monahs, or years, bus be doce 
Me 

Jones: “I want to sek you a. question,’ 
Smish: “All sight. Ask away.” Jones: 
“I'm thinking of getting nmnried. aynin. 
Now you have been married thee simesi; sali 
me which wife you like the moss?" Smith: 
“You bite thres sour apples, one after 
another, and then tell me which is. the 
sweetest.” 

A ramovus French doctor and: professor of - 
medicine contended that‘everv disease was at- 
tributabie'to a process of inflanmmation: On 
Giesecting ome of his peticeat mot a strane ct 
inflammation could be found: He explained 
the circumstances to his prpils aw follows 
*Gontlemen, you see’teat onr mode of -aseat- 
mért was thoromghly effemive, Theqiatient 
ie'dead, but-he died cured.” 

Mrs. D’Avnoo: “Ob, the awinllest’ thing 
has hsppened! Ciara de Style, who never 
could design to look at anyone im trade, hes 
jaet discovered that tha mau she hme married 
is a dry-gonde clerk.” Mra, D’Fushion> 
“‘Horrore! I should think she miett tave 
found him out byhie talk.” Mrs. D’Avnoo: 
* That's jast how the poor gitl was decdtved, 
He never seemed fo Know anything aboarany- 
thing, and she suppoeed of course he waea 
millionaire’s son,” 

Ir Homer sometimes nods, why neefl 
ordivary mortals, ene or more depress re- 
moved, blaeh at & lepeus lingo? Py wae a 
party of cultivated peopte that evood‘ before an 
andient cathedral admiring its grandeur, 
which severu! centuries of existence had 
failed to dim. The noise of the cary im ‘the 
immediate vicinage 89 annoyed one of the 
Jadies of the party that sts impulsively anid, 
“T wonder why. they buiis the osthedral so 
nesr ths raifroad! "’ 

Tuene is a good siory told of a girl whe 
married » dranken, lazy racoel. ‘ Mary,” 
said her mistress to her ono Gay, “ why do 
yon want to leave me and ges married?" 
“ Picase, ma’am,” said the gitl, ‘*to rest my 
bones.” Some time after ths marriage her 
otd mistreas met ber, and ivqaired : ** Well, 
Mary, have you reste? your bones?” ‘Yes, 
ms'am,’”’ waa the réjoinder; ‘‘ bat they are 
my jawbones. The cupboard have fallen 
shors ?"’ 

Ar one ofthe Parisian theatres shere was. 
performance of Cleopatra, Tw chanced that 
the heroine's part was wretehedly performed, 
and when shea wad about to commi*suiciie, 
with the sid of the historic acy, the audience 
seemed to think that is was about time’for 
the Egyptian coquetts to close her career. 
Ona this occasion the asp was an ingenious 
mechaniqal contrivance, and as Cleopatra 
raised it to her bosom, she touching of a 
epting csused itte extend ite forkefi' tongue, 
and threstingly biss. A hush of sifenoe felt 
over the hours, and ss speotator im the 


orchestra audibly ermarked, ‘Toat agp ex 
prevses my opinion.” 
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SOCIETY. BTA'FISTICGS, MISCELLANNOUS. 


Lorp anp-Lapy Sanisporx, pasied the Easter 
holidays om the ‘Riviera, as La Daatide, 2geir- 
new villa near Beaulieu. 


New sleeves are fnli on the shoniders rather 


than high, and.are wrinkled down the length 
of the arm. 

Tar Grand Dachess Sergins of Raesia is 80 
strikingly beaotifol thas ehe is known as 
‘The Crawned Ophelia.” 

“nx Dachess of Connaught has feit. the 
savetity of the winter very much, her Royal 
Highness having had bad colds, 

Tap Prince and-Princess.of Wales ard the 
members of their family are already greatly, 
the better forctheir charge of residence in the 
sunny South, Princess Maud is very much 
better. 

Tue Qaeen intends nlaciag very severe 
restrictions on. the. number and. condition of. 
persons to ‘be ‘presented atthe two Drawing 
Rooms which will be bela in May. 

Tur girl: of the period -has another. new. 
braeeles. I¢.conviste-of «eatin ribbon, whieh 
ia vlasped about: ber fair arm and: fastened’ 
with = magnificent gold ‘buckle, as much 
bejewelled.at the. weaxrer.can afford, 

“Tats Dz Veav” is thenew Parisian shade: 
forevening wear. I¢io of a -yellowieh white 
tint. Many of the shat siika have this shade: 
ag,their fonndation. Itis.algo very. effective 
in conabdipation with durker. 

Tue four-post hedatead; after’ being deoried 
by sanitary enthusiasts snd banished from 
sensibly.farnithed sleeping, apartments, has, 
suddenly resppeared, and will aoon become 
the leading fewsure of +e-bess bedroom. 

Turer, is .., library, for women in Tarin, 
The reome are beautifoliy farnished, and.the. 
tables are covered with pericdiesia and: news 
papers from all: qnarters: of. the globe, while 
ae filled *with the best’ moderm 
bookg, 

One of-the latest proofs cbiheir deep saffea- 
tion for Prineese May given Sy ‘she Prince 
and Princesa of Wales, iz, thaf,..with kindly 
insistence, they bave.isdnced Her Highness, 
te accept from “them the diamond necklace 
aud the’ travélling bag, «lifph wera to have 
heen their presents to her under happier cir- 
cunratances. 

‘«PemrcotTore”” ie the Jetseh of new-made 
words. It mesnus, as the word indteates, 
everything pastaining to tha cnlturagf woman, 
Pemioulure originated in-thia way: * 
me introduce 'you'to a friend who is interested 
in—ig feminine, matters; thet fa in femi: 
onlsore—ii. 1. can coin-a *woxd,” ,wrote-@ man 
who wished to imtrodnce: exe woman who 
writes to another who wriver. 

In Ghiss hyperbole impasta-a peculiarly 
quaiat’and racy fluvonr to secial cobloquy, 
tor ig inspires the wel!-brad' Celpstial not ont 
fo Overatate the cignisies; and merits ot 
the peecen with whom. ina is conversing, bat 
00 Understate hie own. Thbshe will differen- 
tially ask atser the bealsh of his visitor's son 
and-daughter,-sliuding vo them pegpeotively 
as “monument of wisdom” and “star of 
lovelinees,” and interrogated in tyxyn about hig 
own children, will reply apologeticaliy. ‘* My 
poor rat of a-son and my equalid worm of a 

‘atill preeame:to breathe,” 

PropaBty no physician sver died in London 
who had-so. meny ware personal friends 
and so many bitter profesional ‘enemies 
a3 the Jate Sir Morell Meokenzie. He waa 
a herd fighter, widn ail the coarage.of hia 
convictions, and he had a faculty for 
winning the sffeotion. aad confidence of" his 
friends. Sir Morell, overwhelmed ag he was 
with enpegements to treat tho greatest and 
wealshiest people in the land, never turned 
away the humbles§and poorces sufferera who 
cametobie decor, Ho enaryed.enormens fses 
b the rick. He would not woceprmuney from 

@ pour, 





Tax .raven. has. been, known. to live 100 years, 

TavgLye thousand .peopie .are engsged. in 

ein Spain. 

Thr docks at Liverpool will hold beat, 
20 000 vessels of ordinary dimensions, 

Ir is supposed, 
17,000.000 comets in the solar syutem. 

Or the 288 milliona who constitute the 
popniation of Tngia, 211 millions are, Hindocs, 
(ingiading. Bi Jains, Brabmus, aed 
Aryant), 7 millions sre Buddhists, 9 1-3 
millions ane ‘ Anizaiat,” or. sboriginal or 
forest tribes and 57:1-5miKiows sre Mehem- 
meGane. There are ory 89 887 Pareees, tie’ 
remnant of the great people almogé exterrmin- 
ated by.the Arabs; and 17 180 Jews. 





GEMS. 


He that ie Jitile in hia own eyes, wil! not 
‘be troubled to be-shonghtse in others. 

Tricks and treachery, are the practice of 
{fools that bave.nat-witenough.to be konest. 

Every noble life lesves the fibre of it inter- 
|woven for ever in the work of the world. 

To be beaten bat-no# broken ; to be victori- 
ous, but not vainglorions,; to atrive and con- 
‘tend for the prize, aud.t0..win-.it.harestly or 
‘lose it cheerfully; to use every power in the 
race,and yet never to wrest'an unite advan- 


\tage or win an onlawfnl massery—verily, in 


all this there are -traiging. and testing of 


}chsracter which search it to the very rcots; 
‘and thia is a reauls which is worth all that is 
| costs us. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Canpy.—One pound white sugar, quarter 
teaspoon cream of tartar, one. teasup water, 
two ounces butter.- Both water and sugar for 
about ten minntes; then add the’ butter and 
boil till a livtle pus in cold water soon gets 
hard, then pour ont om ® buttered dith, and 
when nearly cold matk inte’sqaeres. To make 
the candy red. pnt.a few.drops of. ccabinsal or 
carmine in it. 

Sarpines AND Caress —Warnrsome fardines 
in oil from the tin, adding to them. pepper, 
sals, and & little Jermom jaice. When hoi, lift 
out the sardines carefully and keep them hot. 
Thioken the sauce with.a little flour. and the 
yolk of anegy. Piacscrousone of, bread in o 
hot diah, Jay om the sardines, grate over them 
Parmesan cheese, then pour over the hot cauce, 
and serve at once. 

Doeurrines For.Sour,—Qne.tegoap of floar. 
two tablespoons chopped: auet; half iearpoan 
baking powder, half teaspoon salt, a litte 
pepper, & little chapped parsley; rab all this 
together and make into a firm paste with cdld 
water; take, little bita not quite co large aa 
an egg and roll into quite round balls wita 
well-flauzed bands; drop them in the soup 
when is is: bottisg; put on. the lid: and. boil 
twenty nfinates or half-an-huoar; they will 
soon float and be ready. 

Porrep .Mrat.—Four pounda meat af the 
fore teg, inoluding the kuuckle,. one-and half 
pounds of’ vest. Take ali: the marrow from 
the bones, and pat-all on to: boil. with. six or 
seven breakfast cups of water, and boil alifor 
three banrs, then taka out the meat and 
return the bones and gristle, skin, “o., to.sbe 
pot and boil for.four hours longer. Chop ap 
the.mest and put it: aside. Strain ihe bones 
and’ measnre’ the hiqnid. You should bave 
four breakfaet cups for that quantity of meat, 
Pat all back in the pos, the liquid, the chopped 
meni,.ona snd half teaspoons eats, half tea 
epoenfal: papper, hall. teaspoon. allepiac,.and 
bot! quarterofan hour, ismeay needs litte 
water added to it. Pat it in shapes, 


flaat there. .are at . least.) 





PLANTS grow faster between’ fowr and: siz 
&,m, than as any time during the day. 

Tr is satitnated that Europe is.one billion 
dollars poorer every. year-by her syetem of 
armed peace. 

Av the prerent day ssered’ pig’ roam in- 
violate abouts tha Budchist monasteries of 
Cauton' and elaswitere im Chima. J 


Pour dishwater and ecapsnds abons tho 


‘roots of young frnit trees, cnrrané and rasp. 


berry bushes, Ii fapilitates aheir growth, 


In some countries the leaves of trees aro 
stiit used for books, In Ceylon the’ leavea-ct 
the talipot tree are uzed for that purpose. 


Tue fastest train in Engiand is the “ Flying. 
Bcatehman,” which tans from Jondon to 
Edinbusgh, 400 miles, ia eight and a half 
hours. 


Waite it on your hesrt that every day is 
the vessdayin the year. Noman baglearned 
anything rightly until he knows that every 
day is doomsday. 


Morz batter par. head ia used in England 
than in: amy osher comiry.. Hare. we use 
thirteen pounds per head per annum; in Ger- 
many, eight: : Holland, six pounds; 
France, four: pounds; Itaty, one pound. 

AN appsratos for tetting the smeliing capa. 
oilies of individuals was recently exhibited in 
Paria. .Itis.said ta determine the weight of 
odorous vapour existing in a given. quantity of 
air. The invention is called the olfactometer. 

To make’one’s room‘sweet and spicy as pire 
woods, break cif a few branches of Norway 
gpruce ard arrenge them in a large jag of 
water, In a few days branches of tander green. 
wili feather oui sad will give forth a delicions 
odogrand.baa Saing of beauty. 

Tue word “shilling” ia cf German deriva- 
tion, like** penny,” which comes from the 
German piemnig. The word“ crown” comer 
fcom the image placed on the coin. The 
peame * franc’ was given by King Jéhn, who 
first coiued these pieces in 1550. 

Tr-will. be newato. many to know that abe 
watch worn ‘by the Great Dictator (Oliver 
Cromwe!!) is stiil in existence, I> ia’s olook, 
watoh, amd aistum, ovakshaped, and of 
mussive conatrutsion, tt bears the date 1647, 
and the name '' Oliver Cromwell ” is inecriped 
upon if. 

A rowrsrot Inmp, which: distinesty illumi. 
nates objects over heii .«. mile disiant, by 
mesnrota great reflector, is to be adopted im 
the Freoch army. It ie carried on a light 
waegon, behind the seldiers, and they will be 
in obsonrity whila the enemy and all objects 
in front will be made ecnepicagna, 

Tsu Goiness setélers on the Island of 
Sumatra bave a strance end ludicrous: form 
of salntation, When shey meet each other, 
say after au sbeance of a month or longer, 
they do not shake each other's band; they 
amite troudiy, and each graspaisie own hana, 
abaking it vigorously for a fow moments, 

Some. .census .returns.in Allababad would 
tend to prove.that the iakabidants dp 10% mind 
calling s epute a spade, Amorg ovher ad- 
miesions tore cz less undestrble were those 
of sixty “hereditary roboers and beggars by 
violence,” shitty howlerg at faversls,’’ 230 
“ flatterers for gain,” and 6000 cdd** poets.” 

Tre moustache haa hed its day, everybady 
ia shaving, and the girls arc. adie, nowadays, 
to makevop their minds av vo tLe character of 
their men friends in ball she time is used to 
take; for the mouth is ever 29 mmok ‘more’ to 
be relied on'as expressing cheracier than the 
eyes, all sages aad wiee people to the con- 
trary. noiwithatauding, Draw'a face, ever £0 
crudely aad. surn.the mous. up; thon another, 


andsucn it down. Now cempars them and 
-eiieve Zor bil iatare time wins somebody 
| ssye, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


®apvy Intsu.—You had better take a lawyer's advice 
on the subject. 

Mitrow.—Write to the Secretary, Young Men's ’Chris- 
tian Association. 


Courray Bompxtw.—The value of a franc (French) is 
10d. in English money. 

H. GO. B.—It was fn 1836 that Good Friday last fell on 
the lst of April. 

Bewepick.—The man cen be legally married in the 
name he has always borne. 

A Srep.pavenrer.—Yesa: a second wife has ‘precisely 
the same legal rights as at first. 

Postican.—Debdts for beer, etc., , supplied for consump- 
tZon off tne premises are re 

Srama.—The spring quarter begins at three o'clock 
AM., on the 20th of March. 

Uror'a.—The steamer Viopia was wrecked $Gibral- 
tar on March 17th of last year. 

Taovsttn Mary.—A father cannot compel a gtrl of 
eighteen to leave her situation and go away with him. 

V. L. 0.—The total cost of the Victoria Law Courts, 
exclustve of the site, was about £90,000. 

Brack Parsce.—There is no reason why a man should 
not appoint his son as one of his exesutors. 

@uera —Harold was one of a group of three novels 
produced tn rapta succession in mid-life by Balwer. 

Susscerser. —Molt®'s own history of the 
Garman War is recog zed as the most authoritative. 

Queewm.—Magistrates are not elected, either for 
boroughs or counties ; they are appointed by the Crown. 

Barser —The only way to get a barber's berth on 
boari shtp fs to apply to the office of the company you 
want to go with. 

A pen 9 Years’ pow ay * oa can —_ your 

rivate an pa ¢ al mn oy monty legal 
veosiieus can only be answered by a lawyer.’ 

A Orry Oterx.—The word avertise occurs in 
Nambers, chapter xxfv., verse 14; also in Ruth, 
chapter Iv , verse 4. 

Bos —The years the man served before bis desertion 
count into his time, but not the years he was away from 
the army. 

W. R.—If an apprentice absents himself from work, 
his employer fs not bound to pay his wages during his 





* Mac —Shonuld say no chance for you at the Cape. 
Slops are exported in large quantities from this country 
ready-made 


T. E.—Concnurrent sentences run together ;: tf of equal 
terms they are consequently equivalent in duration to 
only one sentence. 

Sawpy.—Since you ask the question, we may answer 
that B-ttain is o first-rate Power in Surope, and has 
been so for close on 1,000 years. 

Drrrtouutizs.—Money lent can be recovered by action 
ia the county court, provided, of course, that adequate 
evidence of the debt can be gtven. 

Tenper-HEaARTsD.—A sentence of penal servitude 
carries one of hard labour with it, unless the judge 
expressly directs to the contrary. 

Biorstarp.—1. You will be oe tp two, accord- 
ing to ctroumstances. 2 Sight test is to coant with one 
eye covered dots at twetve feet p data 

x. ae eh A AY must (ome 
unable to write) the mark should be verified by 
signature of a witness. 

Att at Sea.—Ift the verdict fs culpable homicide, 
which is taking away life without meaning to do so, 
the death sentence will not be passed. 

A. B. J.—An apprentice’s indentures may be cancelled 
by consent, or by the authority of the justices, on 
summons by efther party concerned. 

OCowstant ReapeR.—The population of Ireland at the 

census was 4,796,162; and of London (Registrar 
General's district) 4 211,056. 

Ovuck.%.—We can find no record of the appearance of 
the cuckoo in England earlier than about the 6th of 
April, and this in the South of England. 

LiEwsttyy.—1. No. 2. Monmouthshire was formerly 
a Welsn, and is now an English county; but it is still 
for certain purposes regarded as Welsh. 

Marriz.—The heir to the Duke of Westminster is 
Viscount Belgrave, his grandson, and son of Earl 
Grosvenor, who died in 1884. 

V. 5.—On distraint, beds and bedding, etc., to the 
value of £5 must be left. Property belonging to a son 
(tf not a boni-fide lodger) is distrainable, 

T. H. 0.—The Tichborne claimant was sentenced on 
28th February, 1874, to fourteen years’ penal servitude 
Ho was released 20cn October, 1884. 

A Youra Oovrtz.—It you took the place at so much 
& yoar, that is a yearly tenancy, and you are to 
six months’ notice, ending with date of entry. 

Scrawtirtc.—No clear and my oes electricity 
can be BF my — by mysterious is existence of that 

foros. Fay bed per BH Ch 


Jock.—AU we can tell you about the Cape Mounted 
Police ts that the force is exclusively recruited tn the 
colony. None are engaged for it in this country. 

§ Seems — an vein, ecto & the Ont Ching, 
follows, because to vty ty UT ED adie 
must be old ; then tone is the last great consideration. 

A Guapstowtrz.—Mr. Gladstone is of Scotch parentage 
on both sides. His father was Mr., afterwards Sir John, 
Gladstone, of Fasque ; his mother was the daughter of 


Mr. . andrew Robertson, of of Stornoway. 


Over rae Sua. Se en antl n putes 
element in fraft-raising, but soil and sttuation 
equalty important. The industry cannot bs learnt jon 


“Iu Nexzp or Apvice.—You m eT ee 
Secretary for War, War Office, 7 alt Mall, 
— | need of lad, but’ we doubt aaane an will 


* Mysrz.—The Samoan or Navigation Islands are be- 
tween Austratia and South America, on a line y + 
south of Callao, but about twice as far from America as 
ustralia, 
Mr. 


from A 

Unaapriness.—You might write to W. T. Lyall, 
British Consul, Santos, ee ee be able to say 
what boat your son shipped in. That is the o only commas 
open to you. 
Happy Gerry. eee eae towns 
wishing to be married by banns must have the 1-4 
eae in both places. The banns hold good for 


AN OLD MAN’S DREAM, 


Ox. for one hour of youthfal joy! 

Give back my twentieth ! 
Td rather laugh a bright-hatred 

Than reign a grey-haired king ! 


—My Hstening angel heard the prayer 
calmly smiling said, 


Doxcaw.—The French surrender at Metz included 
SS 66 er is coe ae 
includ: tapertal gu 400 pteces of artiliery, 
mitrailleuses, and 55 eagles or standards. 

A. F. B.—At the price you have paid the instrument 
ie ties tas eek Ee 
= have been as leading in the 

6. 


SALLY-IN-OUR-ALLEY.—The Scottish Rifles now sta- 
tioned at Jubbulpore, Bengal, are not apperently to be 
moved this year at any rato. They are not inciuded in 
the recently-pubfished ‘‘ proposed infantry moves,” 

A Youna Wirt.—To remove grease spots from carpets, 
to a gallon of warm bean and add 
half-an-ounce of borax; wash the spots well with a 
clean cloth, and the grease will soon disappear. 

In Desparr.—No country. Everywhere sll the world 
over, the report is ‘‘no clerks need apply.” Strike out 
ia a new direction at home. Oonstder what you could 
do, then proceed to do it. That is the way to obtain 
success, 





Jacques.—The Alabama was not “sent ont” as a 
privateer. She escapea trom the Mersey on 28th — 
1862, a day before the British Government telegraphed 
to detain her, and took her arms and ammunition on 
oe sea. 

PmER —No one can Interdict you from Ryrern on 
PR pubic highway. There all persons ual, -— 
you need not gtve place upon on the Queen 





you chould chance to pa yy 
courtesy. BISH\ 
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no harm may come of {t, and the union msy be very 

happy. 
Westwarp Ho!—You mean to follow your present 
in Canada? Do not think of it. There is no opening 


in the oyes of the law, a clab, and sudjest to 

Mornen-m-Law.—Where ccandenanie of 
air and a moderate fire, the presence of a few 
slant oun do Glisten tame, It is the close afr of 
aleeping-rooms that does the mischief. During the day 
the frequent and clostng of doors admits outside 
a'r, but at night this is lacking. 
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Praseif’ tn 1841, was sentenced to the wheel. 
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